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To travel, to seek out excitement, and pleasure for pleas- 
ure’s sake, is one side of every woman's life. This mood of 
romance, this need for recreation, is met by stories and 
articles in the first section of the new McCall's Magazine— 


MeCALL’S FICTION and NEWS 


ROWDED DAYS! Company arriv- 

ing. A house to arrange. Meals to 
plan. Children to watch. Hair to wave. 
Clothes to buy. 

Every woman is compelled by her 
activities to lead a triple life. She must 
play at least three rdles—and do all of 
them well. She has her own life to lead, 
recreation, romance, and amusement. 
She must be head of her household—an 
efficient, economical housekeeper; a 
thoughtful, understanding mother. And 
she must care for that precious thing, her 
appearance, her personal charm. 

Into this triple life, McCall’s has 
brought three magazines in one—a triple 
manual of modern living. McCall’s Fic- 
tion and News, McCall’s Homemaking, 
McCail’s Style and Beauty. All three 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
— the Mow NECALL'S matches her tiple life 
with a triple manual of modern lwing... 













Are her thoughts on the practical business of running a 


home? Expert help on the exacting task of simultaneously 
managing the house, the meals, and the children, is collected 
Sor her on the pages of McCall's second section— 


MeceCALL’S HOMEMAKING 


magazines bound together as a unit, 
make up the new McCall’s. 

See what this does for the advertiser 
as well. Now, as in the successful depart- 
ment store, like can be grouped with like. 
Is she amusing herself with fiction? Paint 
her a picture of your newest contribution 
to pleasure. Has she for an hour dreamed 





aan 


Staying young and charming in spite of her busy life is a 





pleasurable task to which every modern American woman 
gives concentrated attention. For advice on clothes, and the 
intimate care of herself as others see her, she turns to 


MeCALL’S STYLE and BEAUTY 





of redecorating the living-room? Show 
her your product then, while she is in the 
mood. Is she reading of new fall clothes? 
Tell her what to do about her complex- 
ion, or her figure. She is ready to listen. 

In the new McCall’s there need be no 
fear that advertisers will say the right 
thing to the right woman at the wrong 
time, and dilute the force of their mes- 
sages. For by opportune placemen: of 
advertising, the new McCall’s offers its 
advertisers the advantage of reade’ in 
the mood to listen. McCall’s Magazine, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


The Moar 
M‘CALLS 
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LETTERS 





—__ 


REGARDING COLONEL MARCH 


As subscriber-on-trial I have been a close and inter- 
ested reader of News-Weexk for some time. Confi- 
dence staggers a little to read page 24, Newe-WEEK 
9-16-33: ‘“‘Colonel March—he commanded: a “Minne- 
sota regiment and saw active service during the war— 


1S .*0" 
This is certainly a mistake. We in Minnesota have 
long been curious about the “Colonel’’ part of Mr. 
March’s moniker. He did not command a Minnesota 
regiment during the war and if he ever had any 
military service we of his home State have yet to learn 
of it—proud as we are of our distinguished citizen. 
ArtHur M. NELSon 


Fairmont, Minn. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Colonel March of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was Vice Chairman of the 
Safety Commission of Minnesota during the World 
War. He did not see active service, and News- 
Week bows in humility for a misstatement. Colonel 
March seems entitled to his Colonelcy, for he organ- 
ized and commanded Minnesota’s Fourth Regiment of 
Militia. 


FATHER OF THE TABLOIDS 


Immediately upon the appearance of my letter in 
News-WeEEK with the quotation from Mr. Patterson’s 
letter (concerning the origin of American Tabloid 
newspapers), I referred the matter to Mr. d’Utassy 
and asked him to let me know whether I had in any 
way misstated my recollection of the conversation I 
had with him. I got his reply this morning. 


There must be others beside d’Utassy and_ Patter- 
son who would have first hand knowledge of the facts, 
and I shall be interested to see if some of these people 
don’t communicate with you. I certainly have no de- 
sire for anything except credit to him to whom credit 
is due, as the plans for an American tabloid and the 
decision to inaugurate one, with such momentous re- 
sults, is rather an important point in the history of 
journalism in America. 

RoscoE PEACOCK 


North Cohocton, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Extracts from Mr. d’Utassy’s 
letter to Mr. Peacock: 


Here is the tabloid story of the tabloids. 


As a freshman at Harvard—more years ago than I 
like to think of—I heard President Eliot give “James 
Bryce an honorary degree. In about thirty words 
President Eliot told his listeners why Mr. Bryce de- 
served and was receiving his degree. 

That made me think. Newspapers waste words. 
News should be condensed. 


This was before Lord Northcliffe started The London 
Daily Mirror. When I was publisher of Mr. Hearst’s 
magazines I suggested the idea to Mr. Hearst. In 
fact, it was an obsession. 

I used to make frequent trips to London. After 
each trip I told Mr. Hearst about the great growth of 
the English tabloids. 


A few weeks after my return from the war I met 
W. H. Field—general manager emeritus of The Chicago 
Tribune. He politely inquired about my future. I 
told him that a plan to buy Life had that day fallen 
through—at least for the present—and casually said 
that I wished I could find a rich man to try a tabloid. 
That it would be Pike’s Peak or Bust. 


_ He asked all about my idea and ended up by say- 
ing that he would talk to his chiefs, Messrs. McCor- 
mick and Patterson, about it. A few days later 
Colonel McCormick came to New York and at Field’s 
request I told him about my plan. He did not en- 
thuse—in fact he was apparently bored—and when he 
left us I turned to Field and said: ‘‘That’s that.’ 


_ Field then told me that Captain Patterson was com- 
ing to New York and that he thought I would prob- 
ably find his reaction different. Captain Patterson 
came. I talked. Result, request that Field and I 
immediately go to Chicago.. Captain Patterson ex- 
plained that neither he. nor» McCormick owned The 
Tribune—that their respective mothers, daughters of 
Mr. Medill, were the chief stockholders, and that the 
Board of Directors had the final say. 

To Chicago we went and at Captain Patterson’s re- 
quest I went to a meeting of the Directors and ex- 
pounded my idea and answered a thousand and one 
Questions. Result, the starting of the first tabloid in 
America. Now the most successful newspaper in the 
United States. By the end of the first year the long 
contemplated purchase of Life went through and I 
went to Life. 

But please do not misunderstand the tenor of this 
letter. I do not for a minute doubt the sincerity of 
Captain Patterson’s statement. You see, I had to tell 
him all that was in my mind—there was no necessity 
for him to confide in me. 

During the year I was with The News I got to know 
Captain Patterson fairly well. A man of the highest 
‘aracter and in my humble opinion, second only to 
—_ as a newspaper man—and that by a narrow 


, Grorce p’UTAssy 
New York City 
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DISTINCTIVE 


++ and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 


Rates from %4.00 a Day 


1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 


Under Reliance Management 

















PARKSIDE 
New York 


Convenient to daily des- 
tinations. The Parkside 
offers charming rooms, 
an. excellent cuisine and 
every modern improve- 
ment. 


$2 A DAY $10 A WEEK 
° 

GARDEN PENTHOUSE 
CROSS VENTILATION 


PRIVILEGES OF THE PARK 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 


"Under Reliance Mamagement’’ 
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The How of Multilith 


Images to be reproduced by MULTILITH 
can be drawn directly upon the plate with 
crayon, pen or brush and ink; or traced 
through special carbon paper. Artists’ 
sketches, drawings, business forms, and other 
similar material can thus be reproduced in 
quantities in a few minute’s time, all with the 
richness which identifies true lithographic 





Letters, bulletins, instruction sheets, etc., 
can be produced by typewriting the copy 
directly upon the MULTILITH plate, 
through a special ribbon. As described above, 
the copy can be illustrated with sketches or 
drawings made upon the same plate. The 
plate can be immediately placed in the ma- 
chine, and quantity copies produced. 


v\ 


Ww \ 


Complicated subjects, or those involving the 
use of halftone screens, can be photographed 
upon a negative, which is then placed in 
contact with a sensitized MULTILITH 
plate. The image is printed upon the plate 
by exposure to light, and then developed in 
all its detail, ready for reproduction. 


Multilith 


| 
MULTIGRAPH'S LATEST 


BIG ACHIEVEMENT ! 


Thirty years of successful experience in designing and 
building office duplicating and printing equipment are be- 
hind this new machine . . . the first equipment to bring lith- 
ography within the scope of layman utility! 

Now, right in your own office, you can produce letterheads, 
letters, charts, maps, catalog pages, advertising and sales 
material, drawings, illustrations, business and factory forms, 
etc., with the speed, quality and economy that only lith- 
ography makes possible. Simple subjects can be reproduced 
within a few moment’s time . . . more complicated subjects 
can be reproduced within a half hour’s time! 


The simplicity of preparing plates for MULTILITH repro- 
duction is illustrated and described at the left. Consider 
the opportunities which this remarkable new method of 
lithographic printing will open for you. New economies in 
printing . . . new profits from increased sales promotion 
activities..,in MULTILITH you have an ideal office unit to 
fill a large percentage of your printing requirements. 


SEE MULTILITH DEMONSTRATED! 
The Multilith Sales Agency in your locality is ready to 
demonstrate the SPEED, QUALITY and ECONOMY of 
MULTILITH at your convenience, without obligation. 
Phone now for an appointment, or send coupon for further 
details and actual samples of MULTILITH work. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Oct. 21, 193 
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SIMPLIFIED 
Htece [7thography 


for NEW STANDARDS of SPEED, QUALITY, ECONOMY! 


Two Models Ready 


Model 200 MULTILITH 


The world’s lowest priced lithographic ma- 
chine. Recommended for the duplicating of 
letterheads, letters, office and factory forms, 
drawings, type areas, and other subjects not 
involving halftone screens or heavy solids. 
Machine speed 4000 per hour. 


— 


toe 4 





Model 296 MULTILITH 


A very compact and completely automatic 
offset lithographic press for layman operation. 
Reproduces photographs, illustrations, 24° 
vertisements, maps, letterheads, forms, etc.; 
in fact, any line or tone subject within its 
range of capabilities. Machine speed 500 
per hour. 


Please send me actual samples of work 


produced by MULTILITH. 


Name 





Address 





City 
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GERMANY: Nazi Pilot Hitler Casts Off From the League; 
His Nation Drifts Into Isolation, Watched by an Anxious World 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The Germany Behind Hitler Has but One Party, and Behind That is the Force of 600,000 Storm Troopers 


“My German people!” 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler faced a mi- 
crophone last Saturday and opened his 
speech with these three words. Then 
he told his German people why their 
country had just withdrawn from the 
League of Nations and the World Dis- 
armament Conference, and set Europe 
humming with war talk. 

It was done, he said, because the 
other great powers “are not thinking 
of genuine equality for Germany” in 
armaments. It was done because their 
“deliberate relegation of our people to 
an inferior class ...is... unbearable.” 


DER TAG: For the German citizen 
Saturday was a day of proclamations. 
The first was posted before noon, when 
the Cabinet announced its momentous 
decision, and others followed. 

When night fell Germany had not 
only renounced Geneva, but had also 
prepared to abandon her federal form 
of government and make Hitler an ab- 
solute dictator, free from the last rem- 
nants of opposition. ; 

One proclamation, issued by the en- 
tire Cabinet, boldly declared that the 
German people favored withdrawal 
from the League and the Conference, 
and then, paradoxically, asked whether 
the people approved of the step or not. 

Another, written by Hitler and read 
to the press by his Propaganda Minis- 
ter, Paul Joseph Goebbels, summarized 
the Chancellor’s radio speech. The 
Speech itself was sent over a trans- 
atlantic and continental hook-up and 
later rebroadcast in German, English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, though, 


notably, not a word in French. 

A third proclamation dissolved all 
the State Diets, omitting to call new 
elections for them. The historic State 
Diets thus sink into oblivion, and the 
State officials are expected to follow. 
Germany appears about to erase her 
old State lines, and become a single 
governmental unit. 

Finally, a proclamation by President 
Paul von Hindenburg dissolved the 
Reichstag, or national Parliament, and 
called new elections for Nov. 12. On 
that date, Germany will also hold a 
plebiscite on the government’s new for- 
eign policy. 

It is not clear how an unfettered 
election can be held when the Nazis are 
the only German party in existence. 
Presumably only Nazis will be per- 
mitted to run for the Reichstag, which 
therefore will become 100% pro-Hit- 
ler. 

it is clear that there is only one out- 
come for the plebiscite. Since opposi- 
tion will be construed as_ treason, 
overwhelming public approval of the 
government’s demand for equality is 
inevitable. 


EQUALITY: There is nothing new 
in this demand. Germany has been 
making it more or less insistently 
since 1926. 

It is based on two provisions of 
the Versailles Treaty (see “Treaty 
Clauses” on next page). Germany de- 
clares that she has reduced her arma- 
ments as required by the treaty, but 
charges the other great powers, who 
were also required to reduce their 


armaments, have not done so. Ger- 
many argues that the treaty contem- 
plated no such disparity between Ger- 
man and other armaments as has ex- 
isted since Versailles. 

She now insists that the other great 
powers fulfill their treaty pledges or 
permit her to abandon hers. They 
must disarm down toward her level or 
let her rearm up toward theirs. Either 
step would be satisfactory, since it 
would be a step toward equality. But 
Germany considers continued inequal- 
ity intolerable. 

A year ago when her equality de- 
mand was denied, she set a precedent 
for Saturday’s action by withdrawing 
from the Disarmament Conference. 

Norman H. Davis, canny chief Ameri- 
can arms delegate, persuaded her back 
into the fold. Buttonholing German, 
French, British, and Italian statesmen 
into secret conference at Geneva last 
December, he urged them to find a 
compromise between the German de- 
mand for equality and the French de- 
mand for security. 

In the end they agreed that Germany 
should be given “equality of rights in a 
system which would provide security 
for all nations.” 

Other concessions to Germany might 
have followed, for her demand was 
winning world-wide sympathy. But 
soon after Hitler became Chancellor. 


GERMANY ALONE: As rapidly as 
Hitler gained friends in Germany, he 
lost them abroad. Soon his country 
was isolated. 

The Austrian Government, once anx- 
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ious for union with Germany, shuddered 
at the thought of union under Hitler. 
Italy, fond of Hitler’s fascism, was 
angered by his plan to extend his power 
through Austria to the Italian border. 
Poland and the Soviet Union, mutually 
antagonistic before the Nazis tramped 
into power, linked arms thereafter. In 
one country after another boycotts 
against German goods and services flar- 
ed up, organized in the main by Jews in 
protest against the mistreatment of 
Jews in Germany, but supported by 
many non-Jewish organizations. 

Last week the distrust in which the 
present German Government is held, 
was clearly indicated. 

The Swiss National Council, hearing 
of an alleged German plan to attack 
France through Switzerland, appropri- 
ated about $6,000,000 to strengthen the 
country’s defenses. 

The Belgian Cabinet, remembering 
1914, approved a plan to spend. more 
than $150,000,000 on a system of forti- 
fications. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
denouncing Hitler’s suppression of la- 
bor unions, determined to boycott Ger- 
man goods (see page 6). Furthermore, 
Representative Samuel Dickstein, chair- 
man of the House Immigration Com- 
mittee, prepared to launch an investi- 
gation into Nazi propaganda in the 
United States. Finally, the American 
State Department, exasperated by an- 
other Nazi assault on an American 
citizen in Germany, ordered Ambassa- 
dor William H. Dodd (see page 15) to 
protest to Foreign Minister Konstantin 
von Neurath, and began to compile a 
detailed report on similar cases. 

At least thirty visiting Americans 
have been assaulted during the Hitler 
regime, yet in no case, apparently, have 
the sluggers been seriously punished. 

It is within the power of the United 
States to injure Germany economically 
by formally refusing to guarantee the 
safety of its citizens in that country— 
and the administration was obviously 
flirting with this idea last week. 

Since Nazis likewise have attacked 
several British nationals, Britain also 
flirted with the idea. Of late there 
have been several unmistakable signs 
of coolness in Anglo-German relations. 
Two weeks ago the British Labor 
party joined the anti-German boycott, 
and next day Stanley Baldwin, leader 
of the Conservative party, warned 
Germany that if she prevented agree- 
ment at the Arms Conference, she 
would have “no friend in this civilized 
world.” 

In Paris, still scarred by the Big 
Bertha of 1918, hostility to Hitler’s 
Germany naturally reached its peak. 
Ever since the war the French have 
doubted Germany’s intentions, and 
they consider Hitler’s elevation and 
present attitude to have confirmed 
their worst suspicions. 

“Why does the German government 
publicly protest its desire for peace... 
while on the other side of the Rhine 
the youth of the country is arrayed 
for combat?” Premier Edouard Dala- 
dier asked recently. 

Hitler sought to answer this question 
in Saturday’s radio address by declar- 





1914 
790,000 
791,000 
174,000 


France 
Germany 
Britain 
Italy 
Austria 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 
Russia 

Totals 


200,000 


3,195,000 2,049,578 








ing that France and Germany should 
“once for all ban force from their com- 
mon life.” 

The French were not impressed. The 
moment last Winter when Hitler first 
entered the Chancellery, they deter- 
mined that their advantage over Ger- 
many in armaments must be main- 
tained at all costs. 
evolved a plan to maintain it. It was 
the provisions of this plan that drove 
Germany out of the League. 


ALONE AT GENEVA: Late in Sep- 
tember delegates of all the great 
powers gathered at Geneva, ostensibly 
to attend sessions of the League Coun- 
cil and Assembly, but principally to 
hold preliminary discussions on arma- 
ments. The Disarmament Conference 
was scheduled to open Oct. 16. 

(German delegates repeated their de- 
mand for immediate equality. In op- 
position to this, French delegates ad- 
vaiced their own plan, for which they 
won British and American support. 

Briefly, the French plan provided for 
limitation at present levels of all heavy 
armnaments (big guns, tanks, fighting 
planes), during a trial period of about 
four years. Meanwhile, armaments of 
all countries were to be periodically in- 
spected by an international commission, 
to prevent arming in secret. At the 
end of the trial period the other powers 
would grant Germany some heavy 
armaments and scrap some of their 
own. 

Under this plan for at least four 
years Germany could not rearm and 
equality would remain impossible. 

Last week it became clear that, in 
her opposition to this trial-period plan, 
Germany stood alone. Last Saturday 
morning Sir John Simon, British dele- 
gate and Foreign Secretary, was to 
speak. The presumption was that he 
would tell the Steering Committee of 
the Disarmament Conference that 
Britain, the United States, and Italy, 





TREATY CLAUSES 





“In order to render possible the initiation of 
a general limitation of the armaments of all na- 
tions, Germany undertakes strictly to observe the 
military, naval, and air clauses which follow.” 
Part V, Treaty of Versailles. 

The treaty then prescribes that the German 
Army must be limited to 100,000 men, enlisting 
voluntarily for twelve consecutive years. The 
German general staff is dissolved. All munitions 
factories, with a few exceptions must be closed 
down. German military and naval air forces 
are abolished. The German Navy is limited to 
6 small battleships, 6 light cruisers, 12 destroyers, , 
and 12 torpedo boats. No submarines are al- 
lowed. 

“The members of the League recognize that 
the maintenance of peace requires the reduction 
of national armaments to the lowest point consist- 
ent with national safety and the enforcement by 
ccmmon action of international obligations.’ Ar- 
ticle 8, League of Nations Covenant, Part I of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 


Recently they’ 


— 


had endorsed the French plan. 

Before this speech could be delivered, 
Dr. Rudolf Nadolny, German delegate, 
hurriedly left Geneva to attend apn 
eight-hour session of the Hitler Cabinet 
in Berlin on Friday. 

Saturday morning the Cabinet met 
again. The members gathered about 
the news ticker in the Chancellery, 
When the hour came for Sir John to 
speak in Geneva, the ticker showed he 
was saying exactly. what had been 
expected. Action was immediately 
taken, and a deluge of proclamations 
followed. 


WRECKED CONFERENCE: I 
spite of the German decision the Dis- 
armament Conference met Monday ac- 
cording to schedule, but within an hour 
adjourned for ten days. “We must 
pursue our work,” declared Arthur 
Henderson, its elderly president. When 
someone rose to ask him what the con- 
ference intended to do when it recon- 
vened Oct. 26, he replied: “You know 
as much about it as I do.” 

Two possible courses lay before the 
arms delegates. They could beg Ger- 
many to return—and probably get a 
refusal for their pains. Or they could 
go ahead without her, writing a dis- 
armament convention to take effect 
when and if she cared to subscribe to 
it. 

Of one thing the delegates were 
sure: A disarmament convention which 
Germany failed to sign would be “Ham- 
let” with Hamlet left out. Until the 
question of German armaments is set- 
tled, none of the great powers will con- 
sent to scrap a single cartridge. 


WEAKENED LEAGUE: Though 
Germany’s withdrawal may not wreck 
the League of Nations, it will seriously 
weaken it. 

There are now only three great pow- 
ers in the League: Britain, France, and 
Italy. The United States and the 
Soviet Union have never joined. 

Until Saturday the most momentous 
withdrawal had been Japan’s. Brazil 
and Argentina withdrew several years 
ago, but the latter recently decided to 
rejoin. Last February, when the 
League rebuked Japan for invading 
Manchuria, the Japanese delegate, 
Yosuke Matsuoka (see photo, page 11), 
beckoned to his aides and slowly stalked 
out of the assembly hall. He paused 
on the threshold to light a cigar, but 
his trembling fingers failed. 

Germany cannot legally rearm, now 
that she has refused to enter a dis- 
armament convention, for the Ver- 
sailles Treaty restrictions on her arma- 
ments still apply. France, however, 
claims to have a secret document 
proving that Germany has been stead- 
ily rearming. 

If she continues to arm, the French 
fail to see how a weakened League 
of Nations, with now largely theoret- 
ical powers, can hope to stop her. 

Nor does France place any reliance 
in the Four-Power Pact, Mussolini’s 
brain child, designed to keep the peace 


‘of Europe for a decade. Though Ger- 


many, France, Britain, and Italy 
signed it in June, it has not yet been 
ratified. 
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German Maneuvers Under Versailles Treaty, Which Forbids Tanks and War Planes. (Left) Autos Covered With 
Cardboard and Tin to Resemble Tanks. (Right) Anti-Aircraft Practice With Dummy Plane Suspended From Tower 
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Recruits in the German Army Chanting Hymns After Taking the Oath of Allegiance. The Versailles 
Treaty Limits Germany to an Army of 100,000, With Enlistments Voluntary and for Twelve Years 
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LABOR: Federation Head and NRA Administrator 
Disagree That Strikes Constitute Economic Sabotage 


“We have heard strikes repeatedly 
denounced, even to hearing them called 
economic sabotage, but we have an- 
swered that as long as there is freedom 
in America, the right to strike must be 
maintained inviolate and inviolable. We 
have shown our capacity and our deter- 
mination to run our own affairs. We 
remain masters of our own. movement.” 

With these words President William 
Green brought his gavel down and 
ended the American Federation of La- 
bor’s fifty-third annual convention last 
week. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson (see cover), 
NRA Administrator, had previously ap- 
peared on the platform in the Hotel 
Willard ballroom to discuss the present 
wave of strikes. He declared that NRA 
gave labor complete protection of its 
rights, both in the drawing of codes and 
in their execution. 

“The plain, stark truth is that you 
cannot tolerate the strike,’’ the General 
told the delegates. ‘Public opinion is 
the essential power in this country. In 











of L. will organize the unorganized. 
General Johnson seemed to disagree. 
“This law,” he declared, “requires that 
labor shall be represented by men of its 
own choosing, and that means just 
what it says... It is simply not true 
that the Recovery Act imposes on la- 
bor any form of organization or any 
particular representation ... 

“Any man can choose to bargain 
either individually or collectively and 
the idea that a man can be compelled, 
or even influenced, to join a company 
union or any other union is absolutely 
negatived by the plain words of the 
statute.” 


VERTICAL UNIONS: An issue that 
rose in the convention itself may do in- 
jury to Mr. Green’s dream of a Federa- 


“tion with 25,000,000 members (it now 


has about 4,000,000). 

This issue was the question of the 
vertical, or industrial union, as opposed 
to the craft union. The former, which 
is relatively new, is made up of all the 
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Steel Executives at White House Agree to C:.2ck-Off System in Their 


Coal Mines: 


the end it will break down and destroy 
every subversive influence. 

“If now—when the whole power of 
this government and its people are be- 
ing given to an effort to provide and 
maintain to the ultimate the rights of 
every man who works for pay—you 
permit or countenance this economic 
sabotage, that public confidence and 
opinion will turn against you... either 
to the extreme right or the extreme 
left, and either would result in your 
destruction.” 


MONOPOLY: There were other notes 
of criticism in General Johnson’s 
speech. The NRA, because of its code- 
drawing and wholesale dealings with 
labor and capital, has spurred a great 
drive for unionization among those 
workers who feel the need for organ- 
ized representation. 

Mr. Green, insisting that there is no 
room in America for any rival labor 
movement, has declared that the A. F. 


(Left to Right) Taylor, Laughlin, Weir, Miller, Grace 


workers in one industry, regardless of 
their particular tasks. The latter is 
made up of those who perform the same 
sort of task in various industries, such 
as tinsmiths. 

Industrial unions are increasing in 
the fields where labor has been recently 
unorganized. Craft unions are seeking 
to further their own prestige and mem- 
bership in those same fields. 

Craft unions won a victory when the 
A. F. of L. executive council ruled that 
certain brewery workers belonged un- 
der the jurisdiction of their craft or- 
ganizations, rather than of the United 
Brewery Workers Union. Brewery 
Union delegates were asked if such a 
decision would make them withdraw 
from the Federation. 

“We have the men,” they answered 
vaguely. 

During the week the ranks of the 
A. F. of L. were increased by 125,000 
workers when a nineteen-year dispute 
between the Federation and the Amal- 





gamated Clothing Workers ended by 
the Amalgamated’s entrance into the 
Federation. 

A platform fight almost develope 
between brawny John L. Lewis, head o/ 
the United Mine Workers of America 
and Daniel J. Tobin, president of the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. Lewis, why 
has been accused of having designs on 
the place occupied by Green himself. 
wanted to put “new blood” in the Fed- 
eration’s council by enlarging it from 
12 to 28 members. Tobin suggested 
that Lewis’s real design was to injure 
President Green. 

“T hurl those statements back in your 
teeth, Dan Tobin,” bellowed Lewis. 

When a vote was taken, the increase 
in council members was defeated by 
more than two to one. Later, Lewis 
nominated Green for reelection, which 
was voted unanimously. 

The convention officially asked for e 
30-hour work week in place of th 
hours adopted in the industrial codes 
opposed currency inflation, and voted 
a boycott on German goods (see Front 
Page). 


CHECK-OFF: While delegates de- 
bated, President Roosevelt, in the White 
House a few blocks away, seemed al- 
most to have settled the long dispute 
between owners of “captive” bitumi- 
nous coal mines and their workers. 
Captive mines, that is, mines owned by 
and delivering coal exclusively to cer- 
tain steel companies, have never been 
organized by the unions. 

In Western Pennsylvania coal fields 
100,000 workers in these mines had 
struck for union recognition, though 
they have recently been returning to 
their jobs. Operators had agreed to 
every wage and hour provision of the 
coal code, and the fight had finally 
narrowed to the question of the check- 
off, which is a reduction from the em- 
ploye’s pay envelope for his union 
dues. Operators opposed the check-off 
because they felt it meant union recog- 
nition. 

Last week, however, they capitulated. 
The President made public a letter 
from the operators of twenty com- 
panies. 

It stated that they would recognize 
“voluntary” orders from their em- 
ployes for payment of union dues, “on 
the understanding that all of our em- 
ployes shall be free to join or not to 
join any union as they please, and that 
any of our employes who do not wish 
to join a union will in some effective 
way be assured of adequate protection 
from interference, restraint, or coer- 
cion of any kind.” 

The President accepted the last qual- 
ification on the ground that it was im- 
plicit in the Recovery Act. 


RADIATOR GUARDS: Meanwhile 
the National Labor Board considered 
the strike which has been going 
across the street from its Washington 
offices for seven weeks. The dispute 
is jurisdictional, a question of whether 
carpenters or iron workers shall i 
stall radiator guards in a new govern- 
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ment building. While jurisdiction The resolution also objects to a 


awaits decision, an $8,000 daily pay- 
roll which might be earned by 900 men, 
goes by the board. 


NEW MEXICO: Hatch as Senator 
Shows New Political Line-up 


Carl W. Hatch, a Clovis lawyer, was 
appointed by Gov. A. W. Hockenhull 
as United States Senator from New 
Mexico. Mr. Hatch replaces Senator 
Sam G. Bratton who resigned in May 
to become a Federal Judge. He has 
twice before stepped into Mr. Brat- 
ton’s place, first succeeding him in the 
law firm of Bratton & Patton, and then 
in the judgeship Mr. Bratton vacated to 
become Senator. 

The appointment of Mr. Hatch is of 
peculiar significance in New Mexico 
politics. The sudden death of Gov. 
Arthur Seligman a few weeks ago 
disrupted a friendly alliance between 
progressive Democrats, led by the Gov- 
ernor, and Progressive Republicans, 
headed by Senator Bronson Cutting. 

Governor Hockenhull, formerly Lieu- 
tenant Governor, is an Old-Guard 
Democrat, and his appointment of Mr. 
Hatch, another Old Guard Demo- 
crat, means that Senator Cutting 
can no longer expect Democratic 
support in the State. On the other 
hand, a large Republican faction bit- 
terly opposes Senator Cutting’s return 
to that party, so he may be forced to 
do what he has often threatened—form 
a third party in New Mexico. Mean- 
while, the leaderless Republicans may 
make possible a comeback by Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, since her marriage 
to Albert G. Simms, a resident of New 
Mexico. 


PHILIPPINES: Quezon Rejects 
Proffered Independence Law 


The Philippine House of Representa- 
tives rejected last week, by a vote of 
more than two to one, the Hawes- 
Cutting Independence Law in its pres- 
ent form. 

Manuel Quezon, president of the 


' Senate and enemy of the law, had won 





- | another victory. Three months ago his 
,\ followers had driven Manuel Roxas, 


_ who supported the measure, from the 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Manuel Quezon, Who Leads Another 
Filipino Mission to Washington 


Speakership of the House. The vote 
last week was evidence that the frail 
Senor Quezon remains the strong man 
in the Island government. 

The resolution of rejection provides 
that Quezon will head a mission to 
Washington similar to that led last 
year by Roxas, who helped to secure 
passage of the now-rejected Bill. If 
Senator Quezon can win the assurance 
of Mr. Roosevelt that the law may be 
amended, he will cable home orders 
that his well-oiled legislative machine 
reverse the vote it cast last week. 

If he gets no such assurance, no ac- 
tion is necessary, for unless the inde- 
pendence act is accepted by the Philip- 
pine Legislature by Jan. 17, it will 
lapse. 

Passed in the last lame-duck session of 
Congress over Mr. Hoover’s veto, it was 
denounced as “the betrayal of a trust.” 
If the Filipinos accept it, they will go 
through a ten-year transition period 
before their freedom is granted. During 
this period, there will be gradually in- 
creasing American tariffs on Philippine 
products, though our own exports will 
continue to enter the Islands duty free. 
This provision, says last week’s resolu- 
tion of rejection, “would seriously im- 
peril the economic, social, and political 
institutions” of the Philippines. 


clause in the Hawes-Cutting law which 
provides for a permanent American 
naval base after the Islands are 
“freed.” This, says the Little Brown 
Brother, is “inconsistent with true in- 
dependence” and a violation of “the 
national dignity.” 


* 
CRIME: San Francisco Objects 
To Federal Use of Alcatraz 


In San Francisco Bay, within the 
Golden Gate, and in plain view of the 
Barbary Coast, old San Francisco’s 
glamorous underworld haunt, stands an 
island of solid rock. The Spaniards, 
who hewed out underground dungeons 
and built a fortress on it for the defense 
of San Francisco, named it Alcatraz 
(pelican). Seventy-five years ago, the 
American government took over the is- 
land and turned the fortress into a mili- 
tary prison. Last week, Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings revealed 
that the Department of Justice had ac- 
quired the island from the War Depart- 
ment and would use the prison to house 
dangerous and irredeemable felons. 

Speaking in Washington before the 
National Anti-Crime Conference of the 
United States Flag Association, At- 
torney General Cummings said George 
(Machine Gun) Kelly (see page 24) 
and Harvey Bailey, convicted kidnapers 
of Charles F. Urschel, would probably 
be incarcerated there. 

For some time, he said, he had been 
searching for a prison “‘apart from large 
centers of population, preferably on an 
island which would not -be easy of ac- 
cess.” 

Although nicknamed by the press a 
“Devil’s Island,” Alcatraz is not one. 
Being a part of California, the climate 
is “wonderful.” The modernized prison 
will accommodate 600 prisoners; there is 
running water in each cell, and build- 
ings are steam-heated. There is a libra- 
ry, motion picture theater, and a bowl- 
ing alley. The place is at its best in 
Spring, when flowers turn the island 
into a riot of color. But it’s not “easy 
of access or of egress.” 

Only one man ever has escaped from 
it. A number of years ago, when an 
officer died, a prisoner stole the mourn- 
ing ordered by the widow, donned it, 
pulled the heavy veil over his face, and 
tricked the authorities into taking him 
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to shore in a government launch. 

News of several association meetings 
indicate that sentiment increasingly 
favors sterner treatment of criminals. 
The Flag Association approved the idea 
of Alcatraz. After hearing an address 
by Senator Royal S. Copeland, chairman 
of the Senate Committee investigating 
racketeering, members listened to their 
committee on punishment recommend 
flogging as additional chastisement for 
persons convicted of more _ serious 
crimes. 

In Atlantic City, the sixty-third con- 
gress of the American Prison Associ- 
ation was also considering methods of 
combating crime. Scientists told them 
that stuttering, making for an inferi- 
ority complex, was often a cause of 
crime. Correction commissioners urged 
simpler and sterner laws. 

Meanwhile, San Francisco’s Chamber 
of Commerce was opposing the move to 
Alcatraz. “I don’t think an influx of 
such prisoners is at all desirable,” said 
J. W. Malliard Jr., Chairman of the 
Chamber. 


BLUE EAGLE: “Cracking Down’ 
On Unworthy Owners Begins 


The “cracking down” phase of the 
Blue Eagle’s career opened last week 
when NRA Administrator Hugh S. 
Johnson took the bird away from 
Theodore G. Rahutis, of Gary, Ind. 

Rahutis, proprietor of a “dine and 
dance” establishment, got a Blue Eagle 
along with millions of other American 
employers by signing a pledge to raise 
his workers’ wages and shorten their 
hours. Every one of his 40 employes 
charged him with violating the agree- 
ment. One said Rahutis made him 
work 21 hours in two days at a rate of 
14 cents an hour. 

General Johnson sent Rahutis a tele- 
gram ordering him to unhand the Blue 
Eagle, which is government property, 
and surrender it to the Gary post- 
master. The General then announced 
that the restaurant keeper was the 
first American to be so _ punished. 
Rahutis promised to mend his ways 
and asked to have his bird back. 

General Johnson also divested a 
beauty shop and a market in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., of their eagles. 

The beauty shop proprietor, Miss 
Betty Wilmer, blamed the consumer 
for her fall from grace. She said she 
could not pay a minimum wage of $14 
a week without raising prices. When 
she raised prices she lost business, so 
she reduced both wages and prices 
again. 

In the midst of General Johnson’s 
cracking down, Charles G. Mynatt, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., cracked down on 
himself. He said he could not afford 
to keep his pledge and was sending 
the eagle back. General Johnson told 
him there was “no such thing” as vol- 
untary surrender of the Blue Eagle 
and returned it to him, with a “wound 
stripe” across its breast. 

“It doesn’t mean a thing,” grumbled 
the candid Mr. Mynatt as he pasted 
the bird back on his window. “I just 
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put it back because I was asked to in 
the name of patriotism.” 


ROOSEVELTS: President Talks 
W orld Peace and Human Needs 


Friday night of last week the Pres- 
ident delivered a radio address from 
the White House to The New York 
Herald Tribune’s women’s conference 
on current problems, which was meet- 
ing in New York. He spoke of world 
peace and education. 

“The danger to world peace,” he said, 
only a few hours before Germany’s sen- 
sational withdrawal from the League 
of Nations and the Disarmament Con- 
ference (see front page), “certainly 
does not come from the United States 
of America ... The United States does 
not seek to annex Canada or any 
part thereof, to annex Mexico or any 
part thereof, or to annex Cuba or 
any part thereof. 

‘It is this attitude of the over- 
whelming majority of our people to- 
ward their neighbors—this complete 
lack of a national desire for territorial 
expansion—wrich makes the rest of 
the world begin to understand that the 
United States is opposed to war... It 
is only in the case of such people in the 
world as still have imperialistic desires 
for expansion and domination in their 
minds, or in their hearts, that threats 
to world peace lie.” 

On the subject of education, he de- 
clared: “Today we are turning out 
too many new teachers each year. That 
is just as much economic waste as 
building steel-rail plants far beyond 
the capacity of railroads to use steel 
rails. It goes without saying that we 
should have enough teachers, and not a 
largre excess supply. It goes also with- 
out saying that the quality of our 
teaching in almost every State of which 
I have knowledge can be definitely and 
distinctly raised.” 

Two nights later Mr. Roosevelt 
opened the fund-raising drive of the 
1933 Mobilization for Human Needs 
with another radio address. 

“It is true,” he said, “that I have 
declared that government must not 
let anyone starve this Winter; but at 
the same time this policy is predicated 
on the assumption that the individual 
American citizen will continue to do his 
and her part, even more unselfishly 
than in the past... A number—I am 
glad to say a small number—of people 
have written me to express the thought 
that all relief work should be taken 
over by the government, and have in- 
timated that they would not feel any 
duty this year to subscribe to local re- 
lief or local charity. 

“These people have a wholly wrong 
slant on the fundamental basis of our 
American civilization . .. They are 
‘buck-passers.’ ” 


® General the Count de Chambrun, a 
descendant of Lafayette, presented to 
Mr. Roosevelt last week on behalf of 
the French Government a sword which 
Freach volunteers in the American 
Revolution had intended for George 
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Washington. Washington died before 
the sword was presented. 

At a press conference, the sword lay 
near Mr. Roosevelt’s desk. A reporter 
asked him about his monetary Policy, 

“Hand me that sword,” said the 


President with a grin. “I can use it,” 


* Oct. 11 was Mrs. Roosevelt’s forty- 
ninth birthday. She gave a luncheon 
for the Italian Senator, Guglielmo 
Marconi, inventor of the wireless; q 
tea for the women delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion, and a dinner for her family. Then 
she departed on the midnight train for 
New York, to spend a couple of days 
making speeches and beginning her 
Christmas shopping. 











CAPITAL CRITICS: “Libelous” 
Articles Incense NRA Chief 


Gen. Hugh Johnson, stung by what 
he termed “libelous” criticism, last 
week fell again into the belligerent 
mood which he had temporarily aban- 
doned. He barred one critic from his 
office and put another on the carpet. 

The man barred was James True, 
of the James True Associates, which 
distributes “industrial control reports” 
to a subscription list of business men. 
The reports have been critical of NRA. 
The issue of Sept. 23, which particu- 
larly irritated the NRA administrator, 
contained the following paragraph: 

“Charges are made and sustained by 
convincing evidence that men high up 
in the (NRA) organization are using 
sinister influence on committees and 
at hearings on behalf of certain inter- 
ests.” 

The General wrote True a letter. “I 
encourage constructive cirticism,” he 
said, “but your statements have been 
consistently without foundation in fact 
and in one case distinctly libelous. In 
view of this fact you will not be wel- 
comed at any more press conferences.” 

The General also called in W. M. 
Kiplinger, editor of another Washing- 
ton letter circulated among business 
men. Mr. Kiplinger’s reports have both 
upheld and criticized the NRA, and for 
some of the latter he received a dress- 
ing down. 

Coincidentally in Evanston, IIl., the 
voice of Marlen Pew, editor of Editor 
and Publisher, rose in defense of 4a 
free press. Mr. Pew made a speech at 
the convention of Sigma Delta Chi, 
journalistic fraternity, of which he is 
honorary president. 

“Three institutions stand definitely 
apart and justifiably free of all re- 
straint—free even to go wrong,” he 
said. “They are religion, free speech, 
and free press.” He then described 2 
visit by newspaper men to the White 
House, in the course of which the 
President, after thanking the press for 
its support, said: “But there is a fly 
in the ointment, gentlemen. Where is 
your criticism? ... If you see us going 
wrong, for goodness’ sake sing out 
about it.” 

At the White House, Pew’s story was 
denied. Arthur Robb, managing edi- 
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Two Visitors in Idaho: Senator William E. Borah, Who Seldom Gets Home to the State He Repre- 
sents, and Bernard M. Baruch, Who Is Well Known in Wall Street and Washington, Meet at Boise, Ida. 


ACME 


Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes at The Blue Eagle Spreads Its Wings and Walks, Keeping Step 
Opening of Supreme Court Fall Term With Consumers and Employers at an NRA Parade in Brooklyn 
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tor of Editor and Publisher, stated af- 
terward that the President’s remark 
was made during the convention of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in Washington last April. 

In his account of the convention, 
which included mention of a visit to the 
President, Mr. Robb wrote in the May 
6issue: ‘The editors heard Mr. Roose- 
velt outline, in a 30-minute informal 
‘off-the-record’ talk, what his admin- 
istration has accomplished to date.” 

The article added that “none of the 
information was intended for publica- 
tion.” 


» 
KHAKI SHIRTS: Fascist Head 
Runs Off With “Army’s” Cash 


A serious setback to the American 
Fascist “movement” occurred last week 
when Art J. Smith and the $25,000 
“war chest” of the Khaki Shirts of 
America disappeared at one and the 
same time. 

Art J. Smith was General of the 
Khaki Shirts. He collected the $2 fee 
from its members. He also sold the 
Khaki Shirts their khaki shirts. 

General Smith appeared to be at the 
very height of his career when he dis- 
appeared. He had announced plans at 
his Philadelphia headquarters for a 
march on Washington to give the 
United States to President Roosevelt, 
who was then to become its dictator. 

The General predicted an army of 
“1,000,000 fighting men,” part of which 
was to come from Philadelphia. As 
the fighting men assembled, the General 
announced that all those who had no 
uniforms must march in the rear ranks. 
There was a rush to buy. Higher offi- 
cers paid extra for boots and spiked 
helmets worn 40 years ago by the reg- 
ular army and resurrected from some 
storage warehouse. 

Waiting their marching orders, a 
couple of hundred Shirts played mum- 
blety-peg and idled about the head- 
quarters lawn. The General kept tell- 
ing them of “detachments” which had 
already departed from other points. 

Then someone saw the General’s wife 
leaving headquarters, with her arms 
full of his personal effects. Instead of 
explaining this curious incident, Gen- 
eral Smith called for volunteers to 
blow up the Philadelphia Electric Co., 
after which the Shirts were to rush 
through the darkness and take over a 
couple of armories. 

The Shirts continued to play mum- 
blety-peg. No one volunteered. Gen- 
eral Smith announced that their atti- 
tude necessitated a change in plans. 

Shortly after this some policemen 
dropped in and told the commander to 
march his army out of town in a hurry. 
Smith ordered his men to assemble in 
the headquarters auditorium at 1 A.M. 

Down a corridor came the General, 
preceded by his honor guard. The 
guard turned to the left to enter the 
auditorium. General Art J. Smith 
turned to the right and jumped out a 
window. 

A riot ensued—quelled by squads of 
police. There were a few arrests. The 


Khaki Shirts’ “arsenal,” consisting of 
a couple of bushel baskets full of 
knives, pistols, clubs, and cartridges 
was seized. 

Last Monday Smith surrendered to 
the Philadelphia police. They charged 
him with “fraudulent conversion of 
furniture.” C 

It was not his first disappearance. 
When he was 11 he ran away from the 
Erie, Pa., home for wayward boys, 
where he had been taken for “lush- 
working,”—picking the pockets of a 
drunken man. He was reapprehended, 
but the home authorities refused to 
take him back on the ground that he 
had caused too much mischief. 

Smith was christened Herbert N. At 
14, he stole his stepfather’s long trou- 
sers, borrowed $5 from Sheriff Billy 
Jones, who had once arrested him, and 
enlisted in the army. He told the re- 
cruiting officers he was 19. 

He was sent to Mexico to help pur- 
sue Pancho Villa. Instead of chasing 
him, Smith, according to the sheriff, de- 
serted the American ranks and joined 
Villa’s forces. 

Then he boarded a cattle boat and 
went to England to become a Tommy 
Atkins in the World War. He won a 
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Art J. Smith, Commander of the 


Embattled Khaki Shirts 
citation for capturing a machine gun, 
was wounded, and fell in love with an 
English nurse, whom he married. They 
were later divorced. 

He deserted from the British Army 
to rejoin the American, which by that 
time was in Europe. He was caught, 
broke out of prison, and enlisted in the 
American Expeditionary Forces as Ar- 
thur John Smith. 

Since then Smith has been in another 
Mexican revolution and claims also to 
have served as a Chinese Colonel. He 
formed the Khaki Shirts last Winter. 
Like the followers of Adolf Hitler, he 
leads “shock troops” in assaults on 
Communists. 

After his speech at that meeting, a 
fight started, and Smith jumped into 
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it. During the fracas a man was mur. 
dered. 

When agents from Washington began 
looking into his activities, the Genera) 
changed his original plan to seize the 
government himself, and decided ty 
seize it for Mr. Roosevelt instead. 

The General’s present plans are yp. 
known. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Chicago Mayor 
Demands Fair Be Continued 


“I demand,” said Mayor Kelly at the 
Chicago Day celebration at the Cen- 
tury of Progress last week, “that this 
exposition be continued during the next 
year.” A crowd of 10,000, in the Hall 
of Science, cheered lustily. 

“If the public demands that the fair 
be operated a second year,’’ Major Len- 
ox R. Lohr, general manager, com- 
mented later, “we will be glad to give 
earnest consideration to any feasible 
plan suggested.” 

Closed Season: With the opening of 
the hunting season, New England hunt- 
ers were warned against shooting any 
of the 25,000 Civilian Conservation 
Corps members now at work in the 
New England woods. “Be sure before 
you shoot” was the injunction issued 
by Major Gen. Fox Conner, command- 
ing General of the First Corps Area. 

Safe Deposit: Dr. E. Raymond Hil- 
dreth performed an operation on a wo- 
man patient in the Central Islip (Long 
Island) State Hospital for the Insane 
and found her stomach a safe deposit 
vault for a number of strange articles. 
They included two bolts, a needle, a 
pencil, a large screw, a piece of glass, 
and four dozen of the hospital’s tea- 
spoons, neatly stacked. The patient is 
recovering. 

Election Notes: Fewer than 185,000 of 
Detroit’s half million registered voters 
went to the polls last week to select 
nominees for Mayor. Of the twelve can- 
didates in the non-partisan primary, 
Frank Couzens, son of Senator James 
Couzens and Acting Mayor since Frank 
Murphy was appointed Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippines, and former 
Mayor Philip Breitmeyer, both Repub- 
licans, were chosen as opposing candi- 
dates for the November election. 
® Scrutinizing nominating petitions filed 
by the Communist party in Pittsburgh, 
Director of Elections W. T. Rees discov- 
ered the name “Andy Mellon, million- 
aire” on the list. He seriously doubted 
that Andrew W. Mellon had joined the 
Communist party and began a careful 
examination of petitions. 

Among the signers he found the 
names of prominent clergymen, sports- 
men, local officials, and well-known Re- 
publican leaders, none of whom could 
be accused of Communist leanings. Af- 
ter consultation with the law depart 
ment, Director Rees threw out the nom- 
inating petitions because they bore “al 
insufficient number of genuine signa 
tures, properly authenticated.” 
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JAPAN : Empire Is Stirred By Moscow Report Of 
Hishikari’s Rail Seizure Plan And High British Tariffs 


When Commodore Matthew Calbraith 
perry visited Japan with four small 
warships in 1853, the terrified inhabit- 
ants implored the Sun Goddess to 
save them. Their descendants, shield- 
ed by a modern army and navy, made 
threatening gestures last week at two 
of the earth’s largest nations—the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain. 


SOVIET DISPUTE: Four dispatches 
published in Moscow lashed Japanese 
into a lather of rage. Three of the 


The Soviet has cut her asking price of 
250,000,000 gold rubles to 200,000,000 
(about $100,000,000 at par). In pub- 
lishing the documents she intimated 
Japan was playing a dangerous game. 

Japanese angrily denounced the Mos- 
cow documents as forgeries. The For- 
eign Office, denying it had received any 
such dispatches from Hishikari, hinted 
that if the Soviet wanted war she could 
have it. A spokesman shouted: “We 
must demand amends, a retraction, 
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Leaders in Japan’s Isolation Policy: War Minister Araki (Right) and 
Matsuoka, the Delegate Who Last Spring Walked out of the League 


documents purported to show that 
Gen. Takeshi Hishikari (see cover), 
Ambassador and commander of the 
Japanese forces in Manchukuo, had 
contemplated seizing control of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. The fourth, 
Soviet officials claimed, showed that the 
Japanese Foreign Office was directly 
responsible for the arrest last week of 
six Officials of that road. 

Over its purchase Japanese and So- 
viets had haggled for months. Built 
by a Czarist government in territory 
Which was then Chinese, it lies now in 
Manchukuo, the Japanese puppet State. 
Since it can be seized at any time by 
the Japanese and is roughly paralleled 
by the Trans-Siberian Railway, which 
lies on Soviet soil, it has little value to 
Moscow. Nevertheless, Soviets would 
like to get a reasonable price for it. 

They declared themselves convinced 
that General Hishikari, a bald, foxy- 
looking man with a scraggy beard, 
Planned to force their hand in the rail- 
Way deal if not to take the road by 
force. Throughout the negotiations 
Japan has played a waiting game, 
standing pat on her original offer of 
50,000,000 yen ($24,925,000 at par). 


and guarantees of future good faith. 
Otherwise, stronger measures may be 
necessary.” 

Paradoxically, the only calm man in 
the government seemed to be Gen. 
Sadao Araki, War Minister, who has 
done as much as anyone else to steam 
up patriotic furor in Japan. As usual, 
the thin, mustached little General pre- 
sented a placid, smiling face. But he 
took care to see that the Japanese side 
of the incident should be thoroughly 
aired and the Soviet charges, in so 
far as was possible, suppressed. 

Later he gave the foreign press a 
statement professing Japan’s abhor- 
rence of war. Shortly thereafter it was 
reported that Japanese troops were 
being concentrated at strategic main- 
land points. The concentration was ad- 
vertised as a drive on bandits. But in 
the event of war it would be easy for 
such troops to stop traffic on either 
the Trans-Siberian or Chinese Eastern 
railroads, and prevent the Soviet from 
sending an army to within striking dis- 
tance of Japan. 


BRITISH DISPUTE: While’ the 
Japanese cast the Soviet in the role of 


chief villain of the week, they did not 
forget their trade war with Great Brit- 
ain. High tariffs on Japanese cotton 
textiles in India, Egypt, and other 
British Empire units continued to in- 
jure Japanese business. 

Inordinately proud of its position 
as the greatest cotton cloth exporting 
nation, Japan considers the tariffs a 
slap at its pride as well as its pocket 
books. Last year Japan sold more 
cloth to India and other British Em- 
pire units than Great Britain sold. 
Then India raised her rates on cotton 
and rayon to discriminate against 
Japan and favor the mother country. 
Other British Empire members followed 
suit. In a few months the rates sliced 
millions of yen from the Japanese ex- 
port trade. 

Last week Japanese eagerly read re- 
ports of progress at the trade confer- 
ence in Simla, India, which they hope 
may solve some of their tariff difficul- 
ties. Even more’ eagerly they read a 
report from Karachi that as a result 
of the Japanese retaliatory boycott on 
Indian raw cotton, not one bale had 
been shipped in September from that 
port. Threatening more boycotts if the 
conference failed, they waited impa- 
tiently to see what their Western rival 
would do. 


ITALY: Zita, Once Austria’s 


Empress, Holds Roman Court 


Distinguished-looking men in glitter- 
ing uniforms strode proudly last week 
through a corridor of the Imperial 
Hotel in Rome. Hesitating before a 
door, they pushed it open quietly. Be- 
fore them, on a dais, they saw Zita, one- 
time Empress of Austria. 

Pale, dark-eyed, and tragic, she 
stared at them from a gilt throne over 
which hung a crown once worn by Na- 
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poleon. For her reunion in Rome she 
had robed herself as always in black 
which well became her fading beauty. 

Led by Duke Max of Hohenberg, the 
nobles stepped forward. Bowing stiffly, 
they kissed the hand she extended. With 
all the old ceremony Zita held court, 
smiling graciously as they addressed 
her as “Your Majesty.” 

For one evening she imagined, per- 
haps, that she and Emperor Karl of 
Habsburg again were rulers of Austria- 
Hungary. Yet Karl died in exile eleven 
years ago. And since then Zita, with 
all her scheming, has not been able to 
make their son, Otto, ruler either of 
Austria or Hungary. 

From the brilliant gathering, how- 
ever, she gleaned a spark of hope that 
the Habsburg dynasty might yet be re- 
stored. It seemed to augur a last tri- 
umphant effort to blot out the memory 
of the two attempts that failed. 


Those failures haunt Zita’s life. When 


she and her husband fled from their 
country in 1918 before a rising tide of 
revolution, they expected to return soon. 
The next year, after Admiral Horthy’s 
successful counter-revolution, Karl did 
return to Budapest. But Horthy, ruling 
as Regent of Hungary, advised him to 
go back to Switzerland. Karl went. 

In 1921 Zita persuaded him to return 
again. Together they flew to Oeden- 
burg, Hungary, hoping the people would 
restore them to the throne. Heartened 
by the wild acclaim which greeted 
them, they took a train to Budapest 
and en route there received riotous wel- 
comes. But their progress was halted 
by the shots of Horthy’s followers. They 
took refuge in a nearby castle. 

Surrounded by enemies, Karl capitu- 
lated. “I have not come that brother 
should shed brother’s blood,” he said. 
Later the allies exiled both Karl and 
Zita to Madeira. There the former Em- 
peror, then 35, died of pneumonia. 

Lean years followed for Zita. Home- 
less, almost penniless, and the mother 
of eight children, she gladly accepted 
the sanctuary King Alfonso offered in 
Spain. She moved to a small fishing 
village where she lived in threadbare 
grandeur, aided occasionally by the 
gratuities of Spanish grandees. 

Her hopes centered in Otto. In his 
veins flowed the blood of Bourbons as 
well as Habsburgs, for Zita, born in 
Italy, was a Princess of Boubon-Par- 
ma before she became Empress of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. She educated Otto as a 
King, insisting that everyone call him 
“Your Majesty.” In his imperious, 
handsome face she saw a brilliant fu- 
ture. 

From Spain she moved to Belgium so 
he might enter the University of Lou- 
vain where he recently took the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Her transpar- 
ent scheming in his behalf was evident 
again last month when three more Aus- 
trian towns assured him of their loy- 
alty. Otto replied in letters addressed 
to the town officials, enclosing photo- 
graphs of himself and expressing the 
hope that he would soon be leading his 
homeland “with a strong hand.” Then 
the vociferous protests which at once 
arose from Austrian government offi- 
cials caused Zita to abandon her plans. 





It seemed probable, however, that 
Great Britain, as well as Austria and 
Hungary, would oppose any attempt to 
install Otto on either of the thrones his 
father left. Zita, momentarily en- 
throned in Rome, must have wondered 
if a handful of glittering uniforms, 
even when inspired by her own indomi- 
table zeal, could prevail against so 
many powerful enemies. 


SIAM: King’s Relative Leads 
Rebels in Attack on Bangkok 


The heat lay heavy over the white 
city of Bangkok last week. King Pra- 
jadhipok and his Queen were in resi- 
dence at the coastal resort of Huahin, 
on the Malayan border. 

In the narrow streets of the capital 
small brown men, in emerald green and 
plum-colored panaungs, gathered and 
whispered rumors. A strict press cen- 
sorship kept all news from the city. 
Railway and telegraph services ceased. 

There was another revolt, men said, 
the fourth within two years. Prince 
Bavaradej, the King’s cousin and the 
idol of the army, had seized the Don 
Muang Airdrome, and the royal and 
noble officers who constitute Siam’s air 
force had rallied to his revolt. Through- 
out the country the provincial garrisons 
quickly joined them and marched on 
Bangkok. 

The Premier, Phya Bahol, aroused 
the Bangkok garrison. Although his 
own coup d’etat last June was blood- 
less, he decided to fight the rebels. 

He established martial law in the 
city, stationed strong guards around 
foreign legations, and set a price on 
Prince Bavaradej’s head. Then he mus- 
tered his heavy artillery on the out- 
skirts of the city. The rebels approach- 
ed, and the sound of heavy fire rocked 
the night until they retreated. 

Rebel airplanes flew overhead. Gov- 
ernment troops shot down two into the 
torpid yellow Menam River. One of 
them fell in front of the King’s Palace. 

It was reported this week that the 
royal navy had joined the revolt and 
seized the government arsenal. 

Phya Bahol’s coup of last June re- 
established the original revolutionary 
group which had obtained a Consti- 
tution and limited monarchy for Siam. 
The present rebellion is interpreted as a 
conservative protest by princes and 
nobles. 

Prince Bavaradej was Minister of 
War until 1931. On his resignation 
the King presented him with a magnifi- 
cent palace on Wireless Road, where 
he has held numerous dinner parties 
at which the policies of the present 
revolutionary Ministry were criticized. 
Although the Prince is not openly sup- 
ported by the King, the traditional loy- 
alty of the royal family in times of 
trouble would seem to assure him of 
the sympathy of most of his relatives 
in the present crisis. 

The Premier announced that he could 
crush the movement, and from the Ma- 
layan border the King sent his regrets 
that a member of his family should 
have led the revolt. 
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FINLAND: Baltic Sea Battie 
Follows British Liquor Pact 


Britannia, who has long ruled the 
Seven Seas, made a generous conces. 
sion to her neighbor in the Baltic lag 
week. She granted Finland the right, 
within certain limitations, to search 
or seize rum-runners flying the Union 
Jack. The effect was immediate. Fin. 
nish police boats concentrated, and a 
first-class battle took place Sunday off 
Helsingfors. 

When Finland abolished prohibition 
last year, the Finnish Alcohol Admin- 
istration was organized to import, sell, 
and distribute beverages. The total] 
government revenue from these actiy- 
ities during the first nine months was 
$4,000,000. But, owing to high im- 
posts, the country continued to be 
flooded with cheap bootleg liquor, 
landed in the numerous small bays and 
on the off-shore islands so ideal for 
smuggling. Drunkenness increased. 

Although much of the smuggled 
liquor belonged to other nationals, most 
of the rum-runners were British, and 
the Finnish Coast Guard hesitated to 
attack them. 

Last week, however, after Britain 
had signed the rum-running conven- 
tion, the entire Finnish Coast Guard 
fleet steamed into the Baltic. Only two 
rum-runners were in sight, the others 
having anchored off the Estonian coast. 
After a quick pursuit, the British ship 
Omar was captured. To the astonish- 
ment of the Finns, the other vessel, the 
Reilly, then approached like an old- 
time pirate ship and tried to ram one 
of the patrols. Failing in this ma- 
neuver, she turned and twice rammed 
the Omar, at the same time opening 
fire on the patrols. 

The Finns returned the fire with 
machine guns and heavier pieces. In 
the end, the Reilly drew off and escaped 
in a fog in the Gulf of Finland. The 
Omar, although damaged, was success- 
fully brought into Helsingfors. 

According to reports, the Reilly was 
manned by Estonians representing the 
Estonian-German rum-running inter- 
ests which are determined to continue 
in business, treaty or no treaty. 


® 
FRANCE: Taxpayers Excited as 
Daladier Plans Budget Move 


Exasperated French taxpayers com- 
plain that the government has too many 
hangers-on. Because it controls match 
and tobacco factories, telephone and 
telegraph lines, and public schools, 
thousands of civil workers look to it for 
steady salaries, fat privileges, pensions, 
or occasional emoluments. The taxpay- 
ers foot the biils. 

Throughout the nation taxpayers 
gathered last week in excited little 
groups to denounce their quiet, level- 
headed Premier, Edouard Daladier. 
They had heard that in order to balance 
the national budget he was going t 
increase taxes. Moreover, it was said 
he intended to make a serious effort to 
collect them. 

Government employes also chattered 
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excitedly. They suspected that the 
Premier would try to cut their wages 
and pensions by at least 5%. 

While both groups sputtered, the 
Premier labored in Paris to formulate 
a financial program that would perk 
up the nation’s ailing credit. From 1930 
through the last fiscal year, France ac- 
cumulated a budgetary deficit of 40,- 
000,000,000 francs ($2,254,000,000 cur- 
rently). For 1934 she faced a deficit of 
at least 6,000,000,000 more. 

To overcome the latter, Premier Dal- 
adier was prepared, it was reported, to 
slash 1,700,000,000 francs from civil and 
military pensions and wages, while 
levying 2,665,000,000 francs worth of 
new taxes. Through additional govern- 
ment economies and heavy penalties 
for tax evaders he thought the budget 
might be balanced. He appeared ready 
to stake his regime on the Parliamen- 
tary vote on his program. 

In Parliament, which was scheduled 
to convene last Tuesday, he had to win 
the support of Socialists who have bit- 
terly opposed any salary reductions. 
To please them he planned, it was said, 
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blance to cherubs in cathedrals, and the 
first charge was dropped, but the honor 
of the gendarmes was upheld when 
M. Gautier was fined 50 francs. The 
sentence was suspended. 


BRITAIN: Amazed Villagers See 
Sailors in Fierce Combat 


The battle cruiser Hood, largest war- 
ship in the world, slid through the mist 
that shrouded Cromarty Firth, Scot- 
land, last week and dropped anchor off 
a little fishing village near Invergordon. 

Villagers watched her curiously. 
They remembered that two years ago 
the crews of the Hood and five other 
British warships anchored in the Firth 
struck because the Admiralty cut their 
pay. The hullabaloo had resounded 
throughout the Empire. 

Suddenly the decks of the Hood 
swarmed with bluejackets. Launches, 
filled with sailors, splashed into the 
water and sped toward distant sand- 
hills. Out of the sandhills rose another 
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to take a leaf from President Roose- 
velt’s notebook and introduce with the 
budget a public works program with a 
40-hour week to put thousands of un- 
employed Frenchmen to work. 


OUTRAGED MODESTY: Father of 
Nude Child on Beach Arrested 


Paul Gautier, a Parisian tenor, lay 
on the beach at Lorient, in Brittany, 
and admired his naked 4-year-old 
daughter, Francine, as she splashed in 
the sea. Two gendarmes passed by. 
“Outrage a la pudeur (modesty) !” they 
cried, and arrested M. Gautier on the 
charge. 

The law, said M. Gautier, outraged 
himself, was an ass, and gendarmes 
who thus wasted their time instead of 
apprehending criminals were asses too. 

“Outrage aux gendarmes!” the har- 
assed Bretons cried, and M. Gautier 
was tried on the two charges. His 
lawyer pointed out Francine’s resem- 


crowd of sailors. The two parties 
rushed toward each other and fought 
desperately. Then the Hood’s men 
tumbled the shore party into the 
launches and sped back to the ship. 

The villagers babbled excitedly. Soon 
the rumor that part of the Hood’s crew 
had mutinied spread far and wide. A 
London newspaper published it. Cor- 
respondents cabled it to America, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan. 

The Lords of the Admiralty denied it. 
Nevertheless, they ordered an exhaus- 
tive inquiry. Two days later they 
traced the rumor to its source. The 
villagers, they explained, had doubtless 
seen a very realistic battle between two 
groups of British sailors. But it was 
a sham battle from beginning to end, 
a part of the Fall navy maneuvers. The 
attackers from the sea were supposed 
to represent a band of “pirates,” said 
the Admiralty The “pirates” had been 
successfully repulsed by the defending 
land force. 
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TEAR GAS: Trick Fountain Pen Ge, 


American Into Trouble in London, 


A London automobile mechanic, re. 
pairing the car of Gurnee Munn, New 
York stockbroker, found what the 
thought was a fountain pen. 
pressed a button on it, and a blinding 
spray of tear gas was released. 

Immediately he entered a complaint 
against the car owner for possessing 
dangerous weapons. In court, Mr 
Munn pleaded his case as any good 
New Yorker or Chicagoan might. “Ip 
America people are allowed to carry 
such guns as protection,” he said. 

Unimpressed, the court dryly ob. 
served: “I dare say you do. Luckily 
this is not America. I fine you £5,” 


OTHER NATIONS: Arabs Rio: 
Against Palestine Jew Influx 


Eight hundred veiled Moslem women 
emerged from the Mosque of Omar in 
Jerusalem after noonday prayers last 
week, chanting Arab songs. The men, 
1,200 strong, followed them, determined 
to proceed to the offices of the High 
Commissioner of the British Mandate 
to protest against Jewish immigration 
into Palestine. 

Native and British police, in tin hel- 
mets and armed with rifles, had thrown 
a cordon around the old city. When the 
Arabs tried to pass, a riot ensued, in 
which six Arabs and five policemen, in- 
cluding a Britisher, were injured. 

Denmark: An automatic cloture de- 
vice has been installed to cut the 
speeches of long-winded Danes in the 
Folketing, the lower house of the Leg- 
islature. 

In a box on the speaker’s desk is a 
green light that flashes a warning that 
only one minute is left. Then a red 
light signals the speaker to stop. 

Turkey: Ahmed Resit of Istanbul re- 
cently surprised officials in the Turkish 
lottery office when he staggered in, car- 
rying a kitchen door. He demanded a 
$10,000 prize, and received it. 

Afraid of losing his ticket, he had 
pasted it to the door. But he could not 
tear it off. 

Rumania: An empty train arrived in 
Bucharest last week with a broken wit- 
dow. Two trainmen stated that the 
train had been struck by rifle fire just 
after it left the station at Targovieste. 

King Carol, returning from military 
maneuvers, had passed through that 
station only two hours before, and it 
was assumed that assassins had fired 
on the wrong train. After railroad de- 
tectives failed to find any-bullet marks, 
the trainmen confessed they had brokel 
the window in a playful scuffle. 

Austria: In the cool upland pastures 
of the Tyrol, near Ehrwald, cows 
placidly last week. Farmers regarded 
with amazement the smooth flanks of 
the animals, where, overnight, members 
of the banned Nazi party had painted 
swastikas and the words “Heil Hitler. 
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DODD: Envoy To Germany Hits 
Control By Privilege Seekers 


According to the head of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in Berlin, 
William E. Dodd, the American Am- 
; passador to Germany, last week dis- 
covered some gold bricks and undid the 
wrappings. 

“Governments from the top” were 
the gold bricks. They were unwrapped 
by Mr. Dodd, formerly Professor of 
History at the University of Chicago, 
y in a speech at the Chamber of Com- 
| merce lunch two days before the an- 

nouncement of Germany’s withdrawal 

from the League of Nations and the 
rt Disarmament Conference. Seated at 
the Ambassador’s left was Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, 
and among the audience were members 
of Hitler’s Foreign and Propaganda 
Ministries. 

“It would be no sin,” Mr. Dodd told 
d them, “if statesmen learned enough 
rh of history to realize that no system 
te which implies control of society by 
privilege seekers ever has ended in any 
other way than collapse.” He traced 
| the failure of autocratic administration 
through Roman, French, English, and 
ne American history. 'Today’s statesmen, 
‘ he said, must dissolve all restrictions 


* on international commerce and migra- 
tion by adopting new policies. ‘With- 
out these,” he ended, they may expect 

e- “another war and chaos.” 

he A Berlin newspaper commented: 

he “We've a shrewd notion that Washing- 

g- ton won’t be very delighted at hearing 
this.” 

a The professor is thin, clean-shaven, 


at gray-haired, and looks young for his 

ed age, which will be 64 this Saturday. He 
was born in Clayton, N. C. 

Friends say that he has remained a 

- [ag ypical North Carolinian to this day, 

sh though he has spent most of his life in 

r Virginia and Illinois. In private life, 












































he pays little attention to his clothes, 
which are kept as carelessly as those of 
a growing boy. When he lectures, he 
is likely to stand first on one foot and 
then on the other, often massaging his 
jaw with one hand. 

But the substance of his talk is a 
different matter. He is preeminent as 
a historian of the American South, hav- 
ing become so well known in this field 
that graduate students from his native 
country have flocked to Chicago ever 
since he went there in 1908. 

His words are simple but suggestive, 
according to students. They plant 
ideas that emerge in their full force 
only when thought over afterwards. 
This quality together with his untidi- 
ness has caused him to be compared 
with Lincoln. He believes strongly in 
the popularization of history and has 
written biographies and textbooks for 
children to further this end. 

He is known for his impartial judg- 
ments of history. During his eight 
years of teaching at Randolph-Macon 
College, Virginia, he was thought so 
pro-North in his discussions of the 
Civil War that some of the natives 
asked to have him dismissed. Later on, 
in the University of Chicago, another 
group demanded his resignation be- 
cause he showed tolerance for the slave- 
holding South. In the end his sympa- 
thy with both sides is said to have had 
a great influence in bringing the South 
and Middle West together on cultural 
grounds. 

For some causes, however, he has 
been a violent crusader. He believes in 
Jeffersonian Democracy. Woodrow 
Wilson, he felt, was an apostle of this 
creed, as was one Republican, Lincoln. 
He visited Wilson in the White House, 
praised him on lecture platforms and 
in the papers, and in 1920 wrote a 
biography which reads like a campaign 
document. He has had the same warm 
feeling for the League of Nations. 
The nationalistic tendencies through- 
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out the world and the idea of Ameri- 
can isolation arouse his hatred. 

Mr. Dodd took a doctor’s degree at 
Leipzig in the days of his youth. Asked, 
at the time of his diplomatic appoint- 
ment last June, if he spoke German, he 
said: “Yes. That’s what has got me 
into this trouble.” 

There were other factors, however. 
A friendship with Roosevelt was estab- 
lished when, in preparation of his biog- 
raphy, Mr. Dodd interviewed members 
of Wilson’s late Cabinet. That friend- 
ship was strengthened by his associa- 
tion in Chicago with Charles E. Mer- 
riam, of the Public Works Administra- 
tion, and Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. 

The Professor had access to the Dem- 
ocratic fold by another gate. He has 
been an admirer of William G. McAdoo 
and the special friend of Daniel C. 
Roper, Secretary of Commerce, who 
worked for the nomination of McAdoo 
in 1924, Jim Reed in 1928, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt four years later. 

Before he left to take charge of our 
Embassy in Berlin, the liberal lecturer 
announced publicly his faith in free 
trade and free migration. His speech 
led The New York Times to hope that 
he would “learn more about diplomacy 
and politics, which have at least one 
thing in common. It is to keep one’s 
opinions to one’s self at certain times 
and in certain circumstances.” 

If the learned historian read this 
meaty text, he was not deterred by it. 


* 
PACK: Forestry Expert Helps 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


Charles Lathrop Pack is convinced 
that he will never see a poem as love- 
ly as a tree. 

Mr. Pack loves trees. He is presi- 
dent, founder, and financial supporter 
of the American Tree Association, to 
which any citizen who plants a tree 
may belong free of charge. Last week 
he began mailing 100,000 copies of his 
book, “The Forestry Primer,” gratis 
to the members of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 

At Lexington, Mich., where he was 
born 76 years ago, one of his boyhood 
friends was Thomas A. Edison, whom 
Pack sometimes helped plant tomatoes 
in the Edison garden near Port Huron. 
As Charles Pack grew up, his father, 
who was in the lumber business, put the 
young man to work in one of his 
camps. 

Charles was soon absorbed in all that 
had to do with trees. He persuaded 
his father to send him to study in the 
Black Forest in Germany, and on his 
return, he spent several years study- 
ing forestry in Canada, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi. He was among the first 
to discover that the pine forests of 
the South are relatively immune to for- 
est fires. His reputation grew. Before 
long the late Jay Gould, of Erie and 
Black Friday fame, hired him to look 
over the trees on his estate, and paid 
him the first fee for forestry advice 
ever recorded. 

Although Mr. Pack himself was ac- 
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tive in the lumber business in Cleve- 
land, he always remained more inter- 
ested in planting trees than in cutting 
them down. By the time Theodore 
Roosevelt came to the White House, he 
was already known as an advocate of 
conservation of the forests. When T. R. 
called the first conference of Gover- 
nors to discuss the question, Pack was 
on hand as an expert. Since then he 
has been present at nearly every offi- 
cial meeting where trees are consid- 
ered and their protection seen to. 

Of late Mr. Pack has become greatly 








Charles L. Pack, Who Loves Trees 


interested in teaching the young how 
to plant. He has given away his ‘‘For- 
estry Primer” to 4,000,000 children. 

When America entered the war, Mr. 
Pack sprang forward to organize the 
National War Garden Commission, 
which gave so many white collar pa- 
triots blisters, backaches, and sore feet. 
He has presented “demonstration for- 
ests” to Syracuse University and the 
University of Washington. He has es- 
tablished chairs of forestry at half a 
dozen institutions. He gave thousands 
of pounds of tree seeds to European 
governments to help restore the battle- 
fields. When his beloved American 
Tree Association launched a drive in 
1930 to plant trees in honor of George 
Washington, they puigtwenty-six mil- 
lion seedlings in the ground. 

“Idle land and idle men,” says Mr. 
Pack, “are a drain onthe country.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
when the President organized a New 
Deal Conservation Corps of unem- 
ployed, Mr. Pack should rush to his 
assistance. 

Mr. Pack, who retired from business 
twenty years ago, lives in Lakewood, 
N. J., where pine trees abound. Among 
his major published works are “The 
War Garden Victorious,” “Trees as 
Good Citizens,” and “Victoria—the Half 
Length Portraits and the Two Pence 
Queen Enthroned.” The last named is 
not a biography, but a treatise on 
stamps. 

Mr. Pack is small, bearded, and al- 
ways in a hurry. 
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PLANES AND PILOTS: United 
Airways Absolved in Crash 


The air, last week, ringing with 
the sound of airplane engines and pro- 
pellers, contained planes bound for 
both triumph and tragedy. 

Tragedy: At 4:30 Tuesday afternoon 
United Airline’s Boeing Transport, 
bound for Oakland, Cal., lifted off the 
smooth runway at Newark Airport. 
The giant metal bird, roaring along at 
180 miles per hour, reached Cleveland 
two hours later. After a brief stop at 
Toledo it headed over Northern Indiana 
for Chicago. A little after 9 o’clock 
the pilot reported “all well.” A few 
minutes later he was over the farm of 
James Graff, outside of Chesterton. 

Graff and some friends were playing 
cards when “we were startled by a 
terrific explosion. We ran outside. 
We looked up. We saw the plane burn- 
ing in the air, about 1,000 feet up. 

“It was falling like a rock... Itcame 
down faster and faster. We could 
hear (one of the two) motors run- 
ning. The plane zigzagged as if in a 
tail spin. 

“Then it hit the ground with a roar 
and a crash I hope never to hear again. 
Flames shot up at least 200 feet. I 
heard what I thought were people 
erying out...” 

Four passengers, the pilot, the co- 
pilot, and a stewardess were . killed. 
It was United Aircraft’s first fatal ac- 
cident in six years. 

Pieces of wreckage were gathered by 
Department of Investigation men and 
shipped to Northwestern University to 
see if they would yield any clues. 
Back came a startling report: 

“Consolidation of all available evi- 
dence . . . leads to the conclusion that 
it was caused by a high explosive.” 
Stains on bits of metal pointed to 
nitro-glycerine. 

At any rate, United Airways was ab- 
solved from blame. The explosion was 
definitely not a gasoline explosion; 
the plane was 1,200 pounds under 
its load limit, and was far stronger 
structurally than the Department of 
Commerce demands. 

Triumph: Sir Charles Kingsford- 
Smith, Australia’s most popular and 
probably her best flyer, was listening 
to the cheers of thousands of his 
home people on the same day the 
Porter County, Ind., coroner was lis- 
tening to the bleak details of the trans- 
port crash. 

Kingsford-Smith had flown from 
Lympne, England, to Australia in a 
week and four hours and 50 minutes— 
a new record by a 1-day and 16-hour 
margin. The log of his little Percival 
Gull monoplane told the story of the 
flight tersely and graphically: 

“Passing Athens. Still getting nerv- 
ous attacks. Guess I am getting too 
old for these capers. 

“In the middle of the Bay of Angels. 
Everything functioning perfectly but 


————S 


will be glad to reach the other side a, 
the water looks very wet. 

“Landed with the aid of flares x 
Baghdad. Couldn’t sleep for nerves 
Bad night. Feel pretty rotten today, 

“Three miles from Jask. Feel pret. 
ty sick. Had worst scare when force 
to descend to 200 feet because I thought 
I was fainting. 

“Landed at Gwadar (Baluchistan) 
terribly sick and couldn’t sleep. Too; 
some medicine but couldn’t eat. Ny 
food now for 36 hours. 

“Karachi (India). 
hours but unable to sleep. That is 
what is killing me. Got some bromide 
and will take a stiff dose. 

“Oct. 8. Another sleepless night, 
How long can I stick it? Hope ty 
make Akyab, Burma, but this lack of 
sleep is most distressing. Just passed 
Allahabad ... If I can make Akyab 
tonight, the remainder will be easy. 

“Over the Bay of Bengal. I fee 
OK. 

“Slept six hours at Akyab, thank 
God. 

“Just crossing the Equator—didn't 
feel a single bump. Nice to be back 
in my own hemisphere. Hooray! 
Australia, ahoy! Dead ahead! Grand 
little engine and grand little plane got 
poor old Smithy the record for Aus- 
tralia again.” 


Remained four 


Naval Planes: The six planes which 


flew from Norfolk to Coco Solo, C. Z, 
four weeks ago to brush United States 
fighting forces up on mass formation 
flights, last week added more miles to 
their log books. 

Of the six that started on the 3,292- 
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Lt. Comdr. McGinnis and Capt. Hoover 
After Making Long Flight for Navy 


mile flight from Coco Solo to Sal 
Diego, five finished the trip in 30 fly- 
ing hours. The other one was forced 
out of the air at Acapulco, Mexico 
with motor trouble. 

Pleased with their trip naval officials 
last week played with the idea of add- 
ing six more planes to the group, the? 
sending them all in one big V across the 
Pacific to Honolulu. 
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MEDICINE: Surgeon’s Congress 
Discusses Latest Discoveries 


Five thousand surgeons whose trade 
is “comparable to the fine arts because 
of its beauty, its benign and sheer ar- 
tistry,” trooped to Chicago last week 
for the twenty-first session of the 
American College of Surgeons. There 
they talked over latest developments 
in surgery and held several headline- 
making sessions open to the public. 

The reason for this latter, a new de- 
parture at medical meetings, was be- 
cause “we believe the public is anxious 
to get first-hand information from au- 
thoritative sources on the more com- 
mon ills of man.” A few of the scores 
of topics touched on were: 


APPENDICITIS: This, surgery’s 
biggest money-maker, occupied a large 
part of the discussions. Prof. Alton 
Ochsner of Tulane University said the 
death rate has shot up 50% in the last 
fifteen years until now appendicitis 
takes four times as many lives as can- 
cer in people under 50. 

Most appendicitis deaths were blamed 
on the tendency of persons suffering 
from “stomach ache” to take violent 
cathartics. 

The malady is caused by obstruction 
or infection of the appendix, and this 
is generally traceable to constipation. 
Primitive people, due to better eating 
habits, are seldom struck. 


CANCER: The spokesman in this 
division was Dr. Joseph C. Bloodgood 
of Johns Hopkins—probably the great- 
est authority on malignant growths in 
the country. 

Three types of cancers, those of the 
skin, mouth, and cervix, can be erad- 
icated as completely as diphtheria, he 
believes. The control of others lies in 
preventive measures, not by the use 
of “radium, nor x-ray, nor in surgery, 
serums, drugs, or anything else. It is 
in the education of people and the pro- 
fession .. .” 

“Women’s vanity,” he found, “pro- 
tects them against cancer of the mouth 
and skin, so that the incidence of these 
two types ... is smaller among them 
than among men. 

“Women smokers do not develop as 
much cancer of the mouth as men be- 
cause they practice oral hygiene more 
Scrupulously than men... Women 
rarely, if ever, get cancer of the face 
because they pay attention to the first 
skin blemish .. .” 

If left completely alone, cancer kills 
with the precision of a hangman. But 
the surgeons reported that their skill 
could easily save one out of every 
three; that in the last three years 


12,746 known cases have been definitely 
cured. 


LIFE RAYS: Dr. George W. Crile 
of the Cleveland Clinic talked about his 
favorite subject—the electrical man 
governed by electrical impulses. His 
‘life rays” are emanations of various 
organs and are not unlike radio waves. 


They are, he believes, an index of the 
health of these organs. 

“In the coming century,” he said, 
“very great progress will be made... 
by an interpretation of the percentages 
of the various ranges of radiation which 
are emitted ... The chemist will be 
able to control the mechanism we call 
protoplasm in the same way that an 
internal-combustion engine is controlled 

- (He) will be able to supply this 
or that deficiency on the part of the 
ductless glands ... by a synthesized 
product so that the desired level phys- 
ical and nervous activity may be sus- 
tained .. .” 

To know when the deficiency de- 
velops, the physician will “tune” in on 
his subject very much as radio fans 
dial for a desired program. In all like- 
lihood he will be able to “detect the 
early evidence of a breakdown of this 
or that gland or organ before it may 
be apparent to the patient himself...” 

Just as past medical progress has 
raised the average life span from 18 
years four centuries ago to 57 years 
at present, Dr. Crile believes a correct 





WIDE WORLD 


Dr. George W. Crile of Cleveland, 
Who Talked on “Life Rays” 


interpretation of his “life rays” and 
other like improvements will give the 
twenty-first century man twenty extra 
years of life. 


BONES: Dr. Vittorio Putti of the 
University of Bologna, Italy, has spent 
much of his professional life working 
on bones. During the war it was he 
who developed a technique for sub- 
stituting animal bones for those blasted 
out of soldiers by shells. 

His latest work has been in length- 
ening leg bones whose shortness makes 
their owners limp. He severs the bone 
diagonally. Then, over a three week 
period, he carefully stretches the leg 
so as not to injure muscles and ten- 
dons. When the two bone sections have 
slid down until their tips barely touch, 
he ceases the stretching. The mere 
contact of the two pieces causes sound 
new bone to grow and strengthen the 
juncture point. 
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RODEO: Riders Bring Wild West 
Thrills to Jaded Easterners 


Col. William T. Johnson is a portly 
man, almost bald, who looks more like 
a sedentary banker than an ex-cow- 
boy. At the tender age of 7 he was a 
daring bronk rider on a Texas ranch. 
Later he became a successful livestock 
raiser, and the country’s premier pro- 
ducer of rodeo shows. Colonel John- 
son brought his troupe of wild horses 
and men to Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, last week. 

Since the first of the year Colonel 
Johnson has staged rodeos in the South- 
west and in Sedalia, Mo. Next month 
he will take the show to Boston, then 
Tulsa, Okla., to wind up his season. 

Out of deference to New York’s pop- 
ulation supremacy, the rodeo now in 
session is billed as “The World Series.” 
In case that high-sounding title (frank- 
ly stolen from the national pastime) 
fails to attract enough customers, Col- 
onel Johnson is presenting a whimsical 
and appealing innovation. 

The new attraction is milking wild 
cows. Out of the stall rushes the cow, 
running here and there about the arena, 
much like a doomed Spanish bull. A 
cowboy on a horse lassos the cow an‘ 
two helpers get armlocks on her horas. 
Then the cowboy jumps to the ground, 
hauls out a pop bottle and tries to make 
a connection. 

The slightest success causes an agon- 
ized expression on the cow’s face and 
her objections take the form of kicking 
hoofs, prodding horns, and a lashing 
tail. Three drops of milk in the bottle 
is the minimum requirement. It’s a 
catch-as-catch-can race against time. 

Another of Colonel Johnson’s novel- 
ties is Bill Keen’s stunt of standing on 
two horses and jumping them over a 
Nash roadster. Several times Keen’s 
margin of success has been so slight 
that it appears certain one of the horses 
will soon drape himself on the automo- 
bile’s hood. But one authority says it’s 
a trick that looks hard and is easy. He 
says it would be a real stunt to jump 
the car over the horses. 

Of course the two most famous of 
rodeo contests, bronk riding and steer 
wrestling, are the chief attractions of 
this yearg show. Both events are 
against timé. One horse, Hell’s Angel, 





has been_bucking in rodeos for five 
years and no cowboy has ridden him 
yet. 


The steers are well up to standard as 
defensive wrestlers. Much more stub- 
born than grapplers like Joe Savoldi 
and Jim Londos, a steer refuses to be- 
come horizontal until his human enemy 
shows enough strength to twist his neck 
around at least once. 

It is said that the cowboys and cow- 
girls (the latter confine themselves 
mostly to fancy riding contests) are 
not as well cared for financially as ten- 
nis players. Presumably they have to 
pay their own traveling expenses and 
incidentals other than board and rent. 
They borrow money and spend their 
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last cent hoping to win prize money. 
First place in most of the major events 
at this rodeo will earn over $6,000. 


UNITED HUNTS: Women Enter 
As Jockeys in Society Event 


The perfect jockey often looks like a 
wizened old man. But the women who 
staged a jockeys’ race on Long Island 
last week made no attempt to paint 
wrinkles on their faces or to fit them- 
selves into shriveled clothes so that an 
interested public would mistake them 
for an Earl Sande or a Johnny Gilbert. 
Instead they wore regular riding habits 
and planned to ride rather than to look 
like jockeys. 

Society did not expect the women to 
break any records, but it attended in 
large numbers to see this new addition 
to the opening Fall program of the 
United Hunts Racing Association. Out 
on the late Hugh A. Murray’s estate at 
Roslyn, a four furlong (880 yard) course 
was laid out. 

The contestants were prominent 
horsewomen. To give each other a 
sportingly even chance, all indicated 
before the race that they would not ride 
their best horses. This ladies’ agree- 
ment turned out to be no more sacred 
than many gentlemen’s agreements. 

At the last minute, Mrs. Rigan Mc- 
Kinney appeared up on Pompeius, a 
famous horse which, it was said, she 
had just bought from Pete Bostwick. 
Then Mrs. C. V. Whitney was seen on 
Halcyon, a well-known stake horse. 

There might have been a scandal had 
either of these two ladies won. Instead, 
Mrs. Geraldyn L. Redmond (see cover), 
a blond nonchalant equestrienne, rode 
Townsend B. Martin’s big bay Deben- 
ture to a decisive victory. She got a 
break at the start and held her lead 
throughout, though she admitted after- 
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ward that she had never seen Deben- 
ture before that day. The horse was 
listed to carry 143 pounds and unkind 
reporters asked Mrs. Redmond if she 
had dieted to reach that weight. In- 
dignantly she replied, “I carried 14 
pounds of lead in my saddle bags and 
it hardly seemed enough.” 

Besides the women’s race, there was 
a polo ponies’ dash which was won by 
Winston Guest on Lady Newberry. 
Mrs. Gwladys Whitney’s Blot won the 
featured event of the day, the Manhas- 
set Steeplechase, by a half length from 
F. Ambrose Clark’s Louis d’Or. 

During October and November, the 
Fall hunt racing season is in full swing 
in many sections of the country. This 
Saturday, the Bridlespur Hunt Club in 
St. Louis will hold its annual meeting. 
A new meeting, the Bath County Hounds 
at Hot Springs, Va., will be held Oct. 27. 


CRICKET:  British-Australian 
Controversy Again in the News 


With the constancy of the tide, the 
England-Australia controversy over 
“gentlemanly cricket” has been ebbing 
and flowing for many moons. Most of 
it has taken the form of an exchange 
of notes between the Marylebone 
Cricket Club, supreme British power of 
the game, and the Australian Cricket 
Board. 

Last week Harold Larwood, the 
Englishman who started the trouble by 
bowling direct at batters’ legs instead 
of at the wicket, said he would continue 
his practice next year unless expressly 
forbidden to do so. The M. C. C., puz- 
zled by the thought of making crick- 
eters gentlemen by rules, still hesitates 
to take action. 

Disregarding the Australian request 
to rule out body-line bowling, the M. C. 
C. countered with a charge that the 
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“barracking” of Australian fans last 
Summer was even more ungentlemanly. 
The Australians hooted and yelped like 
baseball fanatics, when they should 
have confined themselves to remarks 
more suited to cricket, like: “Well hit, 
= : 

Whenever the feud shows signs of 
becoming bitter, one of the two coun- 
tries sends off a cheery, but noncom- 
mittal cable. England sent one last 
week. It read: “Cricket in England in 
future will be played in the same spirit 
as in the past.” 


TENNIS: Crawford May Join 
Parade to Professional Ranks 


Who’s next? For many months few 
sport pages have been complete with- 
out a story of one of the world’s prom- 
inent tennis players who is turning pro- 
fessional. The latest is Jack Crawford, 
Australian star, who is generally named 
1933’s greatest amateur. William T. 
Tilden, leader of the professionals, said 
last week: “I understand Crawford is 
considering favorably the idea of turn- 
ing his great talents to practical use.” 

Cliff Sutter, Lester Stoefen, and Bitsy 
Grant are reported wavering, ready to 
live openly by their rackets if prom- 
ised enough money. Already profes- 
sional ranks include Tilden, Vincent 
Richards, Francis Hunter, Henri Co- 
chet, Martin Plaa, Hans Nusslein, and 
Ellsworth Vines, who joined up two 
weeks ago and is now being paid for 
newspaper articles explaining his ac- 
tion. 

Vines may or may not have a literary 
ghost, but he has already turned out at 
least one story that caught on. It con- 
tained this admission: “It was not 
until a year or two ago that I was able 
to earn enough money as an amateur 
to help the family.” 








FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK 





IMPORTANT 
RESULTS 


THIS WEEK’S 


THIS WEEK’S 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME COACH OPPONENT FAVORITE BIG GAMES AHEAD 
INTERSECTIONAL 
NORTHWESTERN ...... 0 Manske, L. E. led defense which stopped Stan- Hanley Indiana Northwestern Ohio St., Minn., Ill, N. D., Mich. 
STANFORD ................ 0 ford near goal twice, once on l-yd. Line. Thornhill Sen: Francisco Stanford Wash., U. S. C., Mont., Cal. 
MICHIGAN cainstdipaheobded 40 Everhardus (Mich.) made 3tds.,oneon 52-yd. Kipke Ohio State Michigan Chicago, Ill., Iowa, Minn., N’western. 
COTE. corcccessesccccese 0 sprint, one on 85-yd. runback of kick-off. Dobie Syracuse Syracuse Columbia, Dartmouth, Penn. 
On10 STATE ...........- 20 Ohio used 35 subs., made 10 1st downs. V. Willaman Michigan Michigan N’western, Ind., Penn., Wis., Ill. 
VANDERBILT .............+ 0 made two Ist downs, one on penalty. McGugin Miss. State Vanderbilt Ga. Tech, La. St., Tenn., Ala. 
FAR WEST 
ae ae Gilbert, St. M’s. sub. talked before play, Jones Oregon State U. 8. C. Cal., Stanford, Ore., N. D., Ga., Wash 
Oe. BARNS. ... sidsisss.<. 7 team lost 15 yds., U. S. C. helped to td. yyagigan Wane Nev., F’ham, Santa Clara, Ore., So. Meth. 
MIDWEST 
po | Te 7 Outplayed for 3 periods, Purdue inter- Bierman Pittsburgh Pittsburgh Iowa, N’western, Mich., Wis. 
POO  Grcesccskicssiissel 7 cepted pass in final quarter, made td. Kizer Chicago Purdue Wis., Carnegie Tech, N. D., Iowa, Ind. 
TAARIITED  ieccdiincvsectince 21 Lindberg (Ill.) ran 74 yds. for lst score. Zuppke Army Army Mich., N’western, Chicago, Ohio St. 
WISCONGBIN — .........00008 0 Other tds, from double pass and rushing. Spears Iowa Wisconsin Purdue, Chicago, Ohio St., Minn. 
SOUTH 
Ae 10 lst Tenn. defeat in 27 games. Cornelius Wade Davidson Duke Ken., Auburn, Ga. Tech. 
TENNESSEE ............+. z (D) drop-kicked 18 yds. Neyland Alabama Tennessee Fla., Miss., Vanderbilt, Ken., La. St. 
Groreia TECH......... 16 Georgia Tech out-rushed opponents 4ll the Alexander Tulane Tulane Vanderbilt, Fia., Ala., Ga., Duke. 
GTI ptacintttadcenesaies 6 way. Wynne Geo. Wash. Auburn Tulane, Duke, Ga., Fla:, So. Carolina 
EAST 
PITTSBURGH Gptciaiaaied 34 Putting on pressure now and then, Pitt Sutherland Minnesota Pittsburgh N. D., Duquesne, Neb., Carnegie Tech. 
HAGE ncecscereovcorssvecerses 6 swamped a helpless Navy team. Miller Virginia Virginia Penn., N. D., Columbia, Princeton, Army. 





Other games to be played this week-end (favorite in italics): Notre Dame-Car. Tech.; Oregon-Idaho; California-Washington State; Princeton-Co- 
lumbia; Yale-Brown; Harvard-Holy Cross; Colgate-N. Y. U.; Dartmouth-Pennsylvania; Bucknell-Lafayette. 
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ACME 
A Successful Forward Pass on the Way, From Danowski of Fordham to Don McCorkindale of Africa Defeats 
Maniaci (Running at Right), in 20-to-0 Victory Over West Virginia Perroni in First New York Bout 


on yh eee ae 

ACME KEYSTONE 
Mrs. Geraldyn Redmond on Debenture Wins Race for Norman Davis, America’s Roving Ambassador, Golfing 
Lady Jockeys in United Hunts Meet at Roslyn, L. I. Near Paris, En Route to Geneva Arms Conference 


WIDE WORLD WIDE WORLD ' ’ 
Gloria Minoprio in Golf Attire That Ellsworth Vines Enters Profession- Ralph Metcalfe, Sprint Champion, 
Caused Stir at Westward Ho, England al Tennis “to Help the Family” As Water Boy for Marquette Eleven 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES: on Project 


Receives Setback as Birmingham Spurns Power Plan 


Taxpayers of Birmingham, Ala., un- 
equivocally refused last week to let 
their city embark on any public utility 
ventures. In doing so, they dealt a body 
blow to the cause of municipal owner- 
ship and to ambitious power-selling 
plans of the government’s Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

TEVA had wanted to make a light 
and power customer out of Birming- 
ham, which is located only 100 miles 
from Muscle Shoals, and is the largest 
city in the “power yardstick” area in 
which TEVA proposes to show how 
cheaply electricity can be sold.- Pro- 
motors of municipal ownership had 


Birmingham power question opened 
last Spring, when Congress enthusiasti- 
cally complied with President Roose- 
velt’s request to create TEVA—“a cor- 
poration clothed with the power of gov- 
ernment, but possessed of the flexibility 
and initiative of a private enterprise.” 
One of TEVA’s chief functions was to 
do something about the government’s 
$165,000,000 herd of white elephants— 
fertilizer and power plants—standing 
idle since wartime at Muscle Shoals, 
where the Tennessee River dips into 
Alabama. 

TEVA’s plan was to spend another 
$40,000,000 refurbishing Muscle Shoals 
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Origin of the Tennessee Valley Power Project: When Mr. Roose- 
velt and Senator Norris Visited Muscle Shoals Last January 


planned to use Birmingham as a weap- 
on against the utilities. Taxpayers, 
however, exhibited less interest in 
“yardsticks” and public ownership of 
utility property than in their own 
pocketbooks. 

TEVA’s promise of benefits ultimate- 
ly to flow from Federally produced 
and municipally distributed electricity 
seemed dwarfed by prospects of heavy 
new tax levies to pay for the cost of 
their city’s share in the program. So, 
in a special referendum Oct. 9, they 
voted about 3 to 2 against public 
ownership of a light and power system. 

On the same ballot, they also voted 
even more decisively against municipal 
street car operation, municipal steam 
heating, and municipal water works. 
All but the last of these services are 
furnished by the Birmingham Electric 
Co., an affiliate of the Electric Bond 
and Share Co. Water is supplied by the 
Birmingham Water Works Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the American Water Works 
and Electric Co. 


YARDSTICK: The. history of the 





and building another dam and power 
plant at Cove Creek, 300 miles up- 
stream in Tennessee. Despite a surplus 
of power developed by private com- 
panies in the region, TEVA proposed to 
sell in competition with the utilities the 
759,000-horsepower output of its two 
plants. 

Municipalities in the “yardstick area” 
were urged to build their own power 
systems so that they could buy TEVA’s 
power and sell it to their citizens. Gal- 
vanized by the news, municipal owner- 
ship leaders flocked to the region. 

They persuaded a few small towns to 
“go municipal,” but what they really 
wanted was to enlist big cities. And all 
roads seemed to lead to Birmingham 
when, about two months ago, the city’s 
Commissioners decided to put the ques- 
tion to the voters. 


CAMPAIGN: The opening gun in the 
referendum campaign was fired by 
David E. Lilienthal, TEVA’s serious 
young director in charge of power mat- 
ters. He came to a Birmingham meet- 
ing of civic bodies and wooed the citi- 








zens by explaining how TEVA proposeq 
to reduce electric bills and how the 
city would cooperate by building its 
own electric system to distribute 
TEVA’s cheap power to the people. 
There was a man in Washington, he 
said, who would be glad to let Birming- 
ham have the money to do the job. 

That man was Harold L. Ickes 
Secretary of the Interior and adminis. 
trator of NIRA’s public works fund, 
Mr. Ickes, long an advocate of munici- 
pal ownership, was anxious to use part 
of the fund to help cities start their 
own electric systems. The government 
would pay for 30% of the cost out of 
the fund and lend the rest at 4% 
interest. The City Commission decided 
on a referendum. The campaign for 
municipal ownership was on. As it 
progressed, the citizens were treated to 
mass meetings, door-to-door canvasses, 
and expensive advertisements in the 
press. 

Lewey Robinson, Commissioner-elect 
and former newspaper man, led pro- 
ponents of the plan. He was aided by 
outside advocates and, unexpectedly, by 
Mr. Lilienthal’s announcement last 
month of the low “suggested” rates for 
Muscle Shoals power. Among the most 
ardent backers of the program was The 
Birmingham Post, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, Mr. Robinson’s former em- 
ployer. 

On the other hand the two locally- 
owned papers supported the opposition, 
which was led by Dr. Sterling J. Foster, 
father-in-law of Senator Hugo L. Black 
of Alabama, a leading advocate of the 
plan. Many prominent citizens joined 
Dr. Foster, among them George B. 
Ward, Birmingham’s former Mayor and 
one of its most spectacular figures, now 
a broker, who built his cylindrical 
house, “Vestavia,” as a replica of the 
Temple of the Vestal Virgins of ancient 
Rome. Security holders of the two 
private companies also opposed the 
plan, for they foresaw “confiscation” of 
their property through competition or 
condemnation by the city. 

Officials of these companies, however, 
had to keep their opinions dark. An 
Alabama law makes it illegal for any 
corporation or its officers to attempt 
to influence an election by word or 
deed. 


DEBT: As the campaign progressed, 
the point was made that the proposal 
involved at least doubling and possibly 
tripling the city’s already heavy debt. 
This would be true even if the city 
built a new utility system with money 
borrowed at 4% from Mr. Ickes’ public 
works funds. It would certainly be 
true if the city bought the local 
systems, for then it could not get gov- 
ernment money (inasmuch as re-éMl- 
ployment would not be involved), but 
would have to sell its own bonds to the 
public, probably at the 7% interest re 
quired on its latest issue. 

The debt increase certainly spelled 
new taxes. Birmingham had already 
had one painful experience in municipél 
operation, with a small electric plant 
which ran consistently at a 08s. 
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Futhermore, it developed that the 
Birmingham Electric Co. (which pro- 
duces no power itself but buys it from 
the Alabama Power Co. at a price 
slightly below the wholesale rate “sug- 
gested” by TEVA) is one of the city’s 
largest taxpayers. 

S0 the majority of voters cast their 
yallots against the scheme. With sev- 
eral other cities throughout the nation 
voting Nov. 7 or later on the power 
question, the action of the Birmingham 
taxpayers was considered most signifi- 
cant. 














PUBLIC DEBT: Liberty Loan 
Calling Begins Economy Plan 








In striking contrast to the fanfare 
and ballyhoo that had marked its sale 
in the closing months of the war, the 
United States quietly took the first 
step last week in retiring its largest 
debt issue, the $6,268,000,000 Fourth 
Liberty Loan. 

At a simple ceremony in Treasury 
offices, Dean Acheson, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury stood before a jar con- 
taining ten envelopes rolled up and 
fastened with rubber bands. In the 
presence of movie cameras and high 
Treasury and Federal Reserve officials, 
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Mr. Acheson made a brief announce- 
ment of his purpose. 

Each envelope in the jar contained 
slips of paper which blocked out ap- 
proximately a third of the Fourth Lib- 
erty 444s, due in 1938 unless previously 
redeemed. The government was call- 
ing this much of the issue, and the 
drawing was to determine which series 
of the bonds would be redeemed. Mr. 
Acheson drew one envelope, opened it, 
and solemnly read the numbers and 
letters. 

The bonds drawn were those with 
serial numbers ending in the digits 1, 
9, or 0, and, in the case of permanent 
coupon bonds, preceded by the letter 
A, J, or K, respectively. 

The cameramen expected Secretary 


















of the Treasury Woodin to preside at 
the drawing. But it seems he had a 
date to appear on the “ticket auction” 
program of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The Secretary is not only a composer, 
but also a piccolo and guitar player 
(see page 29). 

The Fourth Liberties were sold when 
the war fever was at its height but 
when the resources of the country had 
been drained by previous loans. To in- 
tensify the appeal, patriotic orators, 
accompanied by wounded soldiers and 
Red Cross nurses, took the platform in 
nearly every hamlet. Famous artists 
and musicians proffered their services. 
In New York, Caruso, McCormack, and 
Galli-Curci sang at a single meeting, 
which raised nearly five million dollars. 
More than twenty-two million Amer- 
icans finally subscribed to the issue. 

Along with the Liberty call, the 
Treasury announced last week an of- 
fering of new bonds, dated Oct. 15, 
1933, callable in 1943 and due in 1945. 
This issue bears 444% interest for the 
first year and 34% yearly thereafter. 
Cash subscriptions up to five hundred 
million dollars ‘‘will be accepted for a 
few days” at a price of 101%. The 
funds received will be used for current 
government expenses. 

Although holders of the called Fourth 
Liberties may receive cash for their 
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Dean Acheson Draws Serial Numbers of Fourth Liberty Bonds to Be Retired 


bonds next April, all holders of the issue, 
whether their securities are called or 
aot, have the option of exchanging their 
securities at par for the new issue. The 
opportunity to convert, however, may 
be canceled at the will of the Treasury. 

This attempt by the government to 
cut the interest rate on its wartime 
debt is similar to operations carried out 
with success by Great Britain, France, 
and other countries. 

When the lower rate on the new 
issues becomes effective next year, the 
United States will save more than 
sixty-two million dollars annually, that 
is if all holders of Fourth Liberties ac- 
cept the exchange offer. 

Another advantage will be the 
spreading of debt maturities over a 





longer period of time. With the total 
public debt standing at more than 
twenty-three billion dollars—within 
three and a half billion of the war-time 
peak—the Treasury is continually faced 
with refunding problems, and would be 
relieved if some of its big maturities 
could be shoved into the future. 
Financial observers generally agree 
the operation means that currency in- 
flation has been put on the shelf for 
the present. They point out that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt could have used the 
power given him under the emergency 
legislation to issue up to three billion 
dollars in currency to retire interest- 
bearing obligations of the government. 


JEKYLL ISLAND: Millionaires’ 
Paradise Put Under Mortgage 


Off the southern coast of Georgia 
lies a unique little island of about 
twenty square miles. It is called Jekyll 
Island, and if reports of the salubrious- 
ness of its climate and the beauty of its 
scenery are correct, it could easily be 
commercialized as a proletarian para- 
dise. At present, it is anything but 
proletarian. The fauna consists of 
game animals, millionaires, and their 
families and _ servants. Uninvited 
guests and tourists find no haven there. 

Last week the filing of a $500,000 
mortgage by the Jekyll Island Club 
flicked into the news because the sum 
was so small—because it would be 
mere pin money to almost any one of 
the club’s seventy odd members. 

Early in the year, J. P. Morgan, 
newly elected president, sought to put 
the club on a more businesslike basis. 
Up to that time, expenses had been 
shared in a somewhat haphazard man- 
ner, roughly according to each mem- 
ber’s wealth. 

The present plan is to issue mort- 
gage bonds to replace two old mort- 
gages, with the bonds bearing interest 
only if and when owned. But this 
clause will not bother administrators of 
the Truth in Securities Act, for the 
bonds will be sold privately and only to 
members. 

The origin of the club dates back to 
1884, when a former owner, John E. 
Du Bignon, invited John Claflin to the 
island for wild turkey and duck shoot- 
ing. Mr. Claflin returned North to tell 
wealthy sportsmen of the veritable 
hunter’s dreamland he had visited, and 
in the following year the island was 
bought for a Winter shooting club. 

From a shooting resort, it slowly de- 
veloped into a Winter resting-place for 
tired financiers, and a playground for 
their families. Homes were built in the 
semi-tropical growth of moss-covered 
live oaks, magnolia, and long-leaf pines, 
and wardens were set to guard the 
wild fowl, deer, birds, and occasional 
wild boar which the millionaires shoot. 

A broad sandy beach fronting on the 
Atlantic invites surf bathing, and the 
temperature of the air and water, even 
in Winter, rarely falls below 65 de- 
grees, Fahrenheit. Automobiles were 
at first prohibited and are now barely 
tolerated, and many sportsmen still 
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bring their horses down for the riding. 
In time the inevitable golf course ap- 
peared, one of the finest in America. 

Membership passes on in families to 
sons, wives, or daughters. The club’s 
roster today lists names important in 
almost every department of American 
life. Members at present include: 
Vincent Astor, William Rockefeller, 
Nelson W. Aldrich, J. P. Morgan, 
George Whitney, Robert Goelet, Cyrus 
McCormick, and others. 


INVESTIGATION: Dillon, Read 
Probe Draws Senatorial Ire 


“IT don’t want this hearing to end with 
a@ mere exchange of flowers!” Senator 
Couzens of Michigan blurted out last 
week, at the close of the Senate’s inves- 
tigation of the investment banking firm 
of Dillon, Read & Co., of New York 
City. Clarence Dillon, the firm’s head, 
had just finished exchanging compli- 
ments with Ferdinand Pecora, the com- 
mittee’s counsel. Senator Couzens felt 
that the matter was much too serious 
for bouquets. 

Throughout the four days of hearing 
last week, the Senator became progres- 
sively more and more critical of the 
firm’s activities. He frequently inter- 
rupted testimony with some sharp com- 
ment. When a witness reiterated the 
words “usual practice” in describing 
certain transactions, he lost his patience 
completely. “I don’t care whether it 
was the usual practice or not!” he ex- 
claimed. “We are trying to break it up!” 

Senator Couzens was particularly 
scornful of certain explanations offered 
by Ernest B. Tracy, president of two 
investment trusts under Dillon, Read 
sponsorship, which had featured the 
four sessions in the preceding week. 
When James V. Forrestal, young Dillon 
partner and former newspaper man, 
described between pipe puffs, the way 
he had avoided paying an income tax 
on $864,000 profit in 1929, through the 
tormation of a personal corporation in 
Canada, the Senator snorted: “You 
just switched money from one pocket 
to another!” 

During testimony on the firm’s South 
American financing, Senator Couzens 
criticized the firm for not announcing 
a technical default in a Brazilian issue. 
“Bondholders,” he snapped, “were un- 
aware that you were fooling them!” 

At the end of the final hearing, he 
turned to Mr. Dillon and declared ve- 
hemently: “I just cannot conceive of 
public confidence being returned to in- 
vestment houses after the disclosures 
of Dillon, Read & Co., and the record of 
its foreign and domestic securities!” 
Mr. Dillon flushed, but replied quietly: 
“IT am sorry, Senator Couzens, that you 
feel that way.” 


DISCLOSURES: Among the facts 


disclosed by the voluminous testimony 
and exhibits were these: 

One of the Dillon, Read investment 
trusts, United States and Foreign Se- 
curities Corp., had a charter which Mr. 
“absolutely 
It permitted the purchase 


Pecora characterized as 
shocking.” 


of securities of companies in which the 
trust’s directors were interested, and 
released the directors from any liability 
in the matter. 

Since the war, Dillon, Read & Co. has 
headed banking syndicates which sold 
publicly nearly $4,000,000,000 of securi- 
ties. Of this amount, 7.7% largely 
South American issues, are now in de- 
fault. 

In the five years 1927-1931, the firm’s 
profits on stock and bond flotations 
totalled $23,835,197. The proportion of 
this profit resulting from issues spon- 
sored by the firm was about 1% of the 
amount of the offerings. On offerings 
issued by other firms, in which Dillon, 
Read had a syndicate participation, the 
profit was less than %4o of 1% of the 
total offerings. 

It was on the South American financ- 
ing that Mr. Pecora principally focused 
his attention. He examined seven is- 
sues, all now in default on interest. 
When they were issued, they totaled 
$171,500,000. Dillon, Read’s profit in 
selling them was about 2.2% of that 
amount. Bonds of the city of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, were issued to get 
money for washing a hill into the ocean, 
another issue was offered to raise money 
to electrify the Brazilian Central Rail- 
way-——which is yet to be electrified. 

Robert O. Hayward, the tall, clean- 
cut Dillon, Read partner who had 
charge of the firm’s foreign business, 
was the principal witness on this finan- 
cing. He spoke quickly, fluently, and 





ACME 
Robert O. Hayward, Partner in Dillon, 
Read & Co., at Senate Inquiry 


at times picturesquely. He described 
the Mayor of Rio as a person “anxious 
to go down in history as the man who 
tore down Castle Hill.” He claimed that 
the Rio issue “is a better security, for 
instance, than the bonds of the Chilean 
goverriment which are secured by the 
droppings of birds on a desert island.” 


HOPSON: On Friday of last week, 
after the close of the Dillon, Read hear- 
ings, Mr. Pecora called to the witness 
chair Howard C. Hopson (see cover) 
who had been cooling his heels in an 


anteroom after a trip from Chicago, 
The committee wanted Mr. Hopson for 
later testimony on the Associated Gas 
and Electric Co., of which he jis the acty. 
al head, although he bears the title of 
vice president. 

Mr. Hopson brought with him “g 
truckload” of his private records, which 
Mr. Pecora wanted to examine. With 
Mr. Hopson came former Secretary of 
War Patrick J. Hurley, recently retain. 
ed as counsel to Associated Gas and 
Electric Co. Mr. Hurley had strenu- 
ously objected to the phrase “corporate 
labyrinth resembling the Insull system” 
with which Mr. Pecora described the 
company. The investigation into the 
affairs of this company will begin when 
the committee finishes with the former 
Chase Securities Corp., now up for 
hearings. 


RECOVERY: Government Plans 
To Free Frozen Bank Deposits 


Secretary of the Treasury Woodin 
beamingly promised reporters early 
last week that they would shortly hear 
some “very good news.” Sunday eve- 
ning President Roosevelt himself an- 
nounced the “news.” It was a plan to 
thaw out frozen assets in closed banks 
and turn them into $1,000,000,000 of 
liquid purchasing power for depositors. 

The President described how the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
through its new-created Deposit Liqui- 
dation Division, will make cash loans, 
secured by bank assets, to “liquidating 
agents of banks closed after January 
1, 1933” and release up to 50% of the 
$2,000,000,000 of frozen deposits. Such 
loans will not be made, however, to 
the 9,000 banks which closed in the ten 
years prior to 1933 and are still un- 
opened, tying up an estimated $2,000,- 
000,000 more, for these banks have al- 
ready been brought well along the 
path of liquidation. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that the aim of 
the plan was “first, to place money in 
the hands of depositors with the least 
possible delay; and, second, to bring 
about more orderly liquidation of as- 
sets of closed banks. This will prevent 
dumping of assets at sacrifice prices.” 

Knowing that the scheme was de- 
vised by some of the President’s most 
conservative advisers, anti-inflationists 
were as pleased with it as they had 
been by the government’s refinancing 
program. (See page 21.) Henry 
Bruere, head of New York’s Bowery 
Savings Bank, and temporary “eyes 
and ears” on credit matters for the 
President, was most active in drafting 
the measure. 

This was only one of several moves 
to get money into consumers’ hands 
last week. While Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace worked to put the 
final touches on a $250,000,000 program 
to aid hog and corn farmers, Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes strove to help 
Wwage-earners and the building indus- 
try through various housing projects. 

The “subsistence homestead” prov!- 
sions of NIRA took definite form when 
Mr. Ickes said that the government 
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KAIDEN-KEYSTONE 
Henry Bruere, the President’s “Eyes 
And Ears” for Credit Matters 


had acquired an 1,100 acre farm in 
Preston County, W. Va. It will build 
homes for a colony of 200 families and 
will give each family sufficient acreage 
on which to raise their food. Home- 
steaders will have 25 years in which to 
repay the government for the property. 

Mr. Ickes also pushed plans for the 
construction of low-rent slum-clear- 
ance apartments in large cities at Fed- 
eral expense. In New York City, for- 
mer Governor Alfred E. Smith swung 
a golden sledge hammer against a 
golden wedge to start the destruction 
of a tenement area on which Knicker- 
bocker Village, composed of model low- 
priced apartments, will be erected by 
Fred F. French, real estate magnate. 
A Federal loan of $8,075,000 made the 
project possible. 

During the week President Roosevelt 
signed seven more final codes, raising 
the total number now effective to 57. 
In connection with the impending mo- 
tion picture code, the suggestion came 
from the White House that “unreason- 
ably” high salaries of movie stars and 
their directors needed adjusting down- 
ward. Many Hollywood salaries are 
reported to be six or seven times 
greater than the $63,750 the President 
receives as the nation’s chief executive. 
A few days before the suggestion was 
made Marie Dressler, reputedly one of 
the highest paid stars, was an over- 
night guest of the Roosevelts. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Treasury’s 
Deficit Due to “Extra” Items 


Figures released in Washington last 
week showed that Treasury receipts 
amounted to nearly $832,000,000 from 
the beginning of the fiscal year on July 
1 to Oct. 11, while ordinary expendi- 
tures were about $750,000,000. This 
gave the Treasury a surplus of approx- 
imately $95,000,000, after the inclu- 
Sion of about $14,000,000 in trust funds. 
Emergency expenses, however, which 
are not included in the ordinary bud- 


get amounted to about $315,000,000 for 
the period and left the Treasury with a 
substantial deficit. 

Incoming miscellaneous revenues for 
the first eleven days of October made a 
surprising showing by increasing about 
$76,000,000 over the similar period last 
year. Officials attributed the gain, in 
part, to revenues from the capital stock 
tax, beer taxes, and the tax of 30 cents 
a gallon on the rectification of whisky. 

Contrast: A full page advertisement 
by Bloomingdale’s, New York depart- 
ment store, drew attention to the re- 
covery program of the administration 
last week. The layout depicted two 
men wearing similar shirts, one of 
which was priced at 89 cents and the 
other at $1.25. The hardships of those 
who shared in producing the lower 
priced shirt were outlined, with em- 
phasis on “starvation wages” and keep- 
ing “the wolf from the door.” 

A different story was told about the 
other shirt, whose workers got the 
“living wage” made possible by the 
NRA program. “At $1.25, it is a real 
bargain, a sound bargain,” the adver- 
tisement reported, “sound for your wel- 
fare and sound for the welfare of our 
country. Which one do you prefer to 
wear?” 

About the advertisement, General 
Johnson, NRA chieftain, wrote that “its 
simplicity sets forth the arguments that 
we have been trying to get to the peo- 
ple in better form than I have ever 
seen them presented.” 

Steel: Unfilled orders of the United 
Steel Corp. reached the lowest level at 
the end of September that has been re- 
ported since the compilation was inau- 
gurated in 1910. This “backlog” of 
1,775,740 tons was 114,704 less than the 
figure registered for the August month- 
end. Labor and code troubles were 
the reasons ascribed by financial ob- 
servers, who had not anticipated the 
gloomy report. 

Automobiles: Walter P. Chrysler, 
energetic head of Chrysler Corporation, 
manufacturers of motor cars, an- 
nounced a new plan last week whereby 
shop employes will share jointly with 
the management in decisions regarding 
wages and working conditions. 

“As a former shopworker,” Mr. 
Chrysler said, “I have looked forward 
to the time when the employes and the 
management of Chrysler Corporation 
would sit down around a table to dis- 
cuss and decide matters of mutual in- 
terest to all of us.” 


® Chrysler’s greatest rival is the Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors, which 
was given a new general manager Mon- 
day. He is M. E. Coyle, born in Penn- 
sylvania 46 years ago. In 1916, Mr. 
Coyle left the Oakland Motor Co. to 
become Chevrolet’s comptroller. By 
1929 he was second in command. He 
succeeds W.S. Knudsen, recently named 
executive vice-president of General 
Motors. When he was 19, Mr. Knudsen 
arrived in New York, a Danish immi- 
grant. His first job was as riveter in 
a shipbuilding yard. 
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DAVIS: Moose Head and Assistant 
Cleared of Lottery Charge 


An immaculately dressed, white- 
haired man strode nervously up and 
down the corridors of New York’s 
gloomy Federal Building on Columbus 
Day. His was the only case on trial, 
and it had gone to the jury. 

He was Senator James J. (Puddler 
Jim) Davis of Pennsylvania, once an 
iron worker, later Secretary of Labor 
in the Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover 
cabinets. Director General of the Loyal 
Order of Moose, he and Theodore G. 
Miller, head of the propagation depart- 
ment, were accused of sending lottery 
tickets through the mails—a Federal 
offense. A year ago, their case had 
ended in a mistrial. It had been re- 


WN TERNATIONAL 
James J. Davis, Former Puddler, Who 
Was Acquitted in Lottery Case 


peatedly postponed because the Sena- 
tor was in ill health, had to undergo 
an appendicitis operation, and then had 
to recuperate. 

As the Senator stalked along, he 
turned over in his mind all he had 
heard since Sept. 18, when his new trial 
began. Unwilling witnesses had told 
how charity ball tickets had been sold 
for the benefit of the Mooseheart home 
for children, and how holders of lucky- 
number tickets received what one wit- 
ness called “awards for merit.” For 
three weeks the prosecution tried to 
drag out admissions that Senator Davis 
and Mr. Miller knew about the scheme, 
and that it had their approval. They 
succeeded only in. getting testimony 
that Senator Davis kept in touch “with 
every detail of Moose work.” 

For one week the defense produced 
mostly character witnesses, after Peter 
A. McGreevy, a rosy-cheeked salesman 
testifying for Mr. Miller, became so en- 
tangled in his explanations that even 
Federal Judge Johnson Hayes of North 
Carolina burst into laughter. 

In steady procession the witnesses 
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took the stand to swear that Mr. Miller 
was of unimpeachable integrity, that 
Senator Davis was “our spiritual lead- 
er.” John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America; 
David E. Kaufman, former United 
States Minister to Bolivia and to Siam; 
John S. Herron, Mayor of Pittsburgh 
—all testified. Depositions were read 
from William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
Senator Royal S. Copeland of New 
York. 

Then eloquent, emotional pleas were 
made for the defendants as they sat 
stolidly, eyes downcast, and Mrs. Davis 
and her children (present only that 
day) wept audibly. 

Senator Davis paced the floor inces- 
santly for the three hours that the jury 
deliberated. Then, straining forward 
at the counsel table, he heard the ver- 
dict of “not guilty for both defendants 
on all counts.” ‘ 

The spectators cheered. Senator 
Davis burst into tears, hugged his son, 
and rushed over to thank the jury. 

Senator Davis returned to the coun- 
sel table, scribbled furiously, and hand- 
ed a statement to reporters. 

“When the verdict came in,” it read, 
“I was grateful that I had never lost 
my faith in God, because I knew that I 
was innocent ... I expect to leave for 
Washington tomorrow to address the 
American Federation of Labor, and I 
will get back to Pittsburgh as soon as 
possible and visit my dear old blind 
father.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Kellys Get Life 
Terms for Urschel Kidnaping 


Two more kidnapers were convicted 
and sentenced last week to life im- 
prisonment under the Federal Kidnap- 
ing Laws. George (Machine Gun) 
Kelly and his wife, Kathryn (see cover) 
went on trial last week for the kidnap- 
ing of Charles F. Urschel, in the same 
Oklahoma City court where four other 
Urschel kidnapers received life sen- 
tences a week earlier. 

As the defendants were hurried to 
court, Kathryn Kelly slapped a guard 
and George, because he raised his man- 
acled hands over the guard’s head, was 
badly beaten. During the trial Kathryn 
received most attention. Witness after 
witness told of her buying a machine 
gun and mailing threatening letters. 
Finally she took the stand to testify 
that she was a loving wife coerced by 
her husband. 

After the sentence, Kathryn Kelly 
waited in county jail while the govern- 
ment decided where to send her. George 
Kelly, manacled and heavily guarded, 
was taken in an armored railway car 
to Leavenworth Federal Penitentiary, 
where he will stay with Harvey Bailey 
and Albert Bates, other Urschel kid- 
napers, until the new- Alcatraz: prison 
(see page 7) for ene felons . is 
ready for them all. 

Convicted: By a jury in Chicago 
Criminal Court, Ernest J. Stevens, for- 
mer director of the Illinois Life Insur- 
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ance Co., of embezzling $1,208,463. Af- 
ter the company went into receivership, 
an investigation brought out the fact 
that Stevens, his father, and his brother 
Raymond (who later committed sui- 
cide) had transferred over $1,000,000 
to their $22,000,000 Stevens Hotel, ap- 
parently to save it from insolvency. 
The jury, however, convicted Stevens 
of signing loans from the insurance 
company to the hotel on its unsecured 
notes. 

Dismissed: By Recorder J. Semple of 
Montreal, a non-support charge filed by 
Mrs. Wilfred Ouellette against her hus- 
band. “When I married my wife three 
years ago,” said her husband, “she 
weighed 105 pounds; now she weighs 
180 pounds. Do you call that non-sup- 
port?” “No,” said Recorder Semple. 
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GERMAN BOYCOTT: New York 
Papers Refuse Untermyer Ad 


The New York press is almost as 
strongly anti-Nazi as Berlin newspa- 
pers are pro-Nazi. Humanitarian con- 
siderations account partly for this atti- 
tude, and the fact that one-third of 
their readers and about one-half their 
advertisers are Jewish balances the pic- 
ture. 

Backed by this press attitude, many 
Jewish societies have gone systemati- 
cally about organizing a boycott of Ger- 
man goods. Some indication of the pro- 
portions this movement has assumed 
were given last fortnight when R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York’s biggest de- 
partment store, found it expedient to 
buy a full page ad in the New York 
Times, Herald Tribune, and American. 

‘““Macy’s has received many inquiries,” 
it read, “‘as to its policy concerning the 
sale of German goods. The following 
correspondence between the president 
(Percy S. Straus) and one if its cus- 
tomers expresses the whole situation.” 

In his letter, Mr. Straus, brother of 
our Amabassador to France, stated his 
firm bought only German goods unob- 
tainable elsewhere, such as china and 
glassware, in which they carried open 
stock. patterns. That, when possible, 
such goods were bought from Ger- 
man-Jewish manufacturers. 

Samuel Untermyer, rich corporation 
lawyer,. president of the American 
League for the Defense of Jewish 
Rights, and advocate of the German 
boycott, snorted when he read the ad. 
Adjusting the orchid which he always 
wears on his lapel, he sat down to write 
an advertisement in reply. It was a 
masterpiece of Untermyer denuncia- 
tion. Some points were: 

Many. department stores (including 
non-Jewish stores), “unlike your com- 
pany, do not, as you imply, continue to 
buy goods made in Germany . 

“That Germany has no monopoly... 
of gloves, textiles, chinaware, or any of 
the articles you continue to buy there. 
Apparently it is only a question of 
price... 
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“That the ‘dangerous precedent’ of 
the boycott, to which you so feelingly 
refer, is in no respect dangerous... it 
is a purely defensive counter-boycott 
against a vastly more impressive and 
all-embracing boycott, that is being 
enforced against all Jews in Germany.” 

When the half-page ad, to be paid 
for out of the Untermyer pocket, ar. 
rived at the advertising offices of the 
three morning newspapers, it was 
promptly rejected as being “libelous.” 

The Nation (a weekly magazine of 
current comment, with offices in New 
York City) brought the facts to light 
last week and vehemently defended the 
Jews. 

“Their (the newspapers’) refusal,” it 
editorialized, “to publish even as paid 
advertising a statement from a man of 
the standing of Mr. Untermeyer, who 
could be held liable for libelous ma- 
terial . . . constitutes a unique and fla- 
grant suppression. If the local does not 
reconsider its decision, The Nation .. 
purposes to publish (without pay) Mr. 
Untermyer’s advertisement.” 

This week it did print the rejected 
advertisement in full. Appended was a 
statement from Mr. Straus which up- 
held his store’s policy while explaining 
that his private views were in favor of 
boycott by individuals. 

The New York papers continued si- 
lent throughout. They knew, as The 
Nation should have known, that adver- 
tisements are just as actionable as any 
editorial denunciation. 

Libel laws are such that newspapers 
may be drawn into suits by the most 
inverted processes. One possibility 
which has worried publishers, but has 
yet to come to test, concerns book ad- 
vertising. “If authors make libelous 
statements,” publishers nervously ask 
themselves, ‘and we carry advertising 
for their books, could we be drawn into 
the suit?” 


PARALLELS: Views of Soviet by 
Two Authors Strangely Alike 


American writers parade through the 
Soviet. Union because it provides a 
seemingly inexhaustible source of good 
and bad copy. But the articles differ- 
ent authors turn out for the folks back 
home sometimes seem strangely simi- 
lar. Last week the New York publish- 
ing house of Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
pointed out that certain passages in a 
series written by Henry J. Allen, former 
Governor of Kansas, closely resembled 
parts of a chapter in “Red Virtue,” 
written by Ella Winter and published 
last April. 

Miss Winter is the wife of Lincoln 
Steffens, muckraking editor in the early 
1900s, whose autobiography became 4 
best seller two years ago. Through 
the old but effective method of parallel 
columns, the publishers showed that 
one article in Mr. Allen’s series was, 0 
parts, almost identical with Miss Wit- 
ter’s earlier writings. 

One of the many examples they pre- 
sented showed that on the Soviet courts 
the two authors commented as follows: 

Miss Winter: “Justice in the Soviet 
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THEM Days 1s GONE FOREVER 
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MY DEAR, I'VE SWITCHED TO INGRAM’ s- 
IT'S THE BEST SHAVE IN THE LAND! 
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REMEMBER HOW YOU'D CUT YOURSELF 
AND CUSS TO BEAT THE BAND ? 
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Many a happy song has had its inspiration in the cool 
comfort of an Ingram’s shave. For with Ingram’s you start 
the day right. You get a shave that’s close and clean. And 
your face is left smooth, refreshed and cool when the job 

is done. 
You have none of the stinging jabs and burning bites 
_of ordinary shaving when you use 


ge 30! 
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Ingram’s. For Ingram’s prepares the face to take the razor. 
It contains three special ingredients which act as shaving 
cream, lotion and tonic all in one. 

All druggists have Ingram’s, in tube or jar. It’s not ex- 
pensive. But try it free if you wish. Here’s proof that this 
cooling cream brings a new and welcome comfort to 


shaving: 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
110 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves, free. 
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Union today is openly and avowedly 
class justice. The Soviet law court 
does not pretend to the liberal (fiction) 
principle of ‘impartial justice;’ it does 
not attempt to be above class divisions.” 

Mr. Allen: “Justice in the Soviet 
Union is openly, avowedly class justice. 
The Soviet law courts do not pretend 
to employ the bourgeois principle of 
‘impartial justice.’ It does not attempt 
to be above class divisions.” 

Other articles in the series, however, 
seemed uniquely Mr. Allen’s. Male read- 
ers gloated wickedly over his ambigu- 
ous description of the park in which 
the author had found “hundreds of 
children under charge of kindergarten 
teachers and baby nurses, all beautiful- 
ly browned and naked save for a brief 
garment around their little circumfer- 
ences.” 

The bald, genial Kansan, who was 
publicity director for President Hoover 
in the last campaign, was en route to 
New York last week on the Vulcania. 
Miss Winter was in California, but was 
expected to visit New York soon. Lit- 
erary critics, recalling the Theodore 
Dreiser-Sinclair Lewis episode of 1931, 
pondered the possibility of another like it. 

Dreiser slapped Lewis at a dinner 
given by a New York editor to Boris 
Pilnyak, a Russian author, under cir- 
cumstances similar to those of last 
week. It had been charged that for his 
book on Russia, Dreiser had “lifted” 
passages from “The New Russia,” by 
Dorothy Thompson, Lewis’s wife. 

Editors of The New York Evening 
Post also speculated. The Post, for 
which Miss Thompson used to be a 
European correspondent, ran Dreiser- 
Thompson parallel columns in 1931. 
Last week it finished publishing the 
series by Mr. Allen. 














EDUCATION 


DAILY NEWS: Intercollegiate 
Paper First to Unite Schools 





Sometime ago, four young college 
graduates had a bright idea. Last week 
they put it into effect. They brought 
out the first issue of The Intercollegiate 
Daily News, a newspaper designed for 
undergraduates at Mount . Holyoke, 
Smith, Amherst, and Massachusetts 
State Colleges. 

The daily is interesting not only as 
the first intercollegiate paper, but be- 
cause it will form a link between four 


colleges which have hitherto been more , 


or less mutually exclusive. For while 
Smith and Amherst have always got 
along well together, their relations with 
other colleges have been politely formal. 
The paper has a sprightly breezy 
style. (“Smith Has Become Sandwich 
Conscious,” “Massachusetts State Fra- 
ternity Dances,” “Sprinkler System 
Startles Holyoke,” read the headlines). 
News from other sections is included, 
and Associated Press dispatches are 
supplied by special arrangement. 
Undergraduates, who usually have 
time only to look at Sunday rotogra- 
vure sections, may now learn at a 
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glance that Machine Gun Kelly was 
sentenced to life imprisonment, that 
horses in Des Moines are under an 
NRA schedule, and that Lupe Velez and 
Johnny Weismuller took out a marriage 
license. 

Priced at 5c a copy, $2 a year, the 
paper already is deriving additional in- 
come from local advertising. The first 
issue carried four pages of news, edited 
in Northampton by three young women 
and a young man who were graduated 
from college last June. They are Emily 
Joy and Peg Pitman of Smith, Rose- 
mary Wardle of Mount Holyoke, and 
Albert Hapke Jr. of Yale. Theirs, they 
say, “is a new industry, erected on a 
purely business basis and dedicated to 
the project of providing jobs for a cer- 
tain number of undergraduates.” There 
are now fifteen on the staff, all paid a 
regular weekly salary. 


® Another school newspaper which first 

appeared last week is The American 
News. Published by the Language Re- 
search Committee, it has been adopted 
by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation for use in all classes where Eng- 
lish is taught to foreigners. The paper 
uses a vocabulary of only 900 words, 
the amount of English which foreigners 
are taught in 60 lessons. 

Besides giving the foreign student 
practice in reading English, the paper 
is considered by the school authorities 
“one of the best means of Americaniza- 
tion.” “While elementary in text,” they 
say, the paper “is mature in meaning 
and gives the foreigner an insight into 
American events...” 


a 
EDUCATION NOTES: A. F. of L. 
Sees School System in Danger 


During the American Federation of 
Labor’s convention in Washington last 
week, the plight of teachers and schools 
was among the subjects considered. 
Florence Curtis Hanson of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers presented 
the report of the federation’s Educa- 
tional Committee, calling for “the ut- 
most endeavor for the protection of ed- 
ucation from kindergarten through uni- 
versity.” 

Budget cuts, said the report, threaten 
the “passing of the public free schools.” 
There must be “truly professional 
standards” in the classroom, smaller 
classes, trained teachers, a broader cur- 
riculum, and equitable wage and se- 
curity of tenure, decent working con- 
ditions, teachers unions, maintenance 
of educational standards, old age pen- 
sions, and opportunity for teachers to 
assist in formulating educational policy 
for the country. 

Boys: Boys more often fail school 
courses than do girls, reports the Cleve- 
land Board of Education in a survey 
published last week, but not because 
the girls are brighter. It is because 
“boys pester the teacher more and she 
consciously or unconsciously takes it 
out on them in marking.” 


Silenced: The bell that at 7 A.M., 
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wakened students living in The Har. 
vard Yard will ding-dong them awake 
at that hour no more. Four days after 
he was formally installed as President 
James Bryant Conant last week decreeg 
it shall not ring until 8:40. Ever since 
the college was founded, nearly 30 
years ago, morning bells have rung at 
Harvard. Once they summoned stp. 
dents to compulsory chapel. That was 
abolished in 1886, but the bells stjjj 
rang, and grouchy students complained 
to officials that there was no good reg. 
son for awakening them at an early 
hour. Forty-seven years after the first 
complaint, officials agreed and the bel] 
was at last silenced. 

AL, LLD.: Former Gov. Alfred §, 
Smith of New York received last week 
his sixth honorary degree and it was 
given him by a university without fac. 
ulty or students—the University of the 
State of New York. Organized by the 
Legislature in 1782, at the suggestion 
of Gov. George Clinton, its Board of 
Regents became trustees of Columbia 
College and had the power to found 
other schools and colleges. 

By a gradual increase of duties, they 
now supervise every kind of education 
in the State. And they award honorary 
degrees for public service. Governor 
Smith was given the degree of Doctor 
of Laws for his encouragement and sup- 
port of the State school system. 

“It would not do the State a bit of 
harm,” he said in accepting the degree, 
‘if we did not build another mile of 
road for the next three years. It would 
not do much harm if we did not spend 
any more for operating the canals... 
But one single year that education is 
neglected can never be brought back.” 
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JESUS IN INDIA: Moot Question 
Of Christ’s Travels Revived 


Every now and then scholars seek 
to draw back the curtain of silence 
with which the New Testament veils 
Jesus’s life between the ages of 12 
and 30, when His ministry began. 

One of the strangest, most persist- 
ent, yet only inadequately substantiated 
theories is that the Savior spent the 
“unknown years” with sheep of another 
fold, the lowly disinherited millions of 
India and Asia. The suggestion, first 
seriously made in 1894 by a Russiat 
explorer and writer, Nichlas Noto- 
vitch, has come up from time to time 
for denial, corroboration, and vehement 
dispute among savants and laymen. 

Last week the discussion flared again 
in London, after publication by The 
Morning Post of scientific data fixing 
the advent of Christian teaching ™ 
Japan as early as 600 A. D. 

That date, apparently authenticated, 
points to the supposition that the story 
of Jesus reached the Japanese across 
the mighty peaks of the Himalayas 
and the vast, uncharted wilderness of 
Tibet and central China. 

Enthusiastic adherents of the views 
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Speak FRENCH at O 


{ Spanish, German or italian) 


This EASY Way 
FIRST: You Listen SECOND: You Speak 


"Youlez Vous Faire Une Promenade Avec Moi, 
Monsieur ?"_ invites the auda- 
cious “Mademoiselle” of the 
Champs Elysées — or, “Wollen 
Sie mit mir spazieren gehen?” 
from the flirtatious Madchen 


of “Unter den Linden.” 

Paris, Berlin, Rome, Madrid—now 
these great fascinating centers of life 
and love, society, progress, business— 
are as much our neighbors as St. Louis, 
Cleveland,San Francisco,Philadelphia! 

The NEW DEAL has so ordered it! 
Participation, comradeship, co-opera- 
tion, mutual protection—are the effects 
of the edicts of our great president. 

So, whether we like it or not—we’ve 
now got to know at least one neigh- 
bor’s language, just as our English 
cousins who are geographically close 

A to the European centers, need to know 
| Spanish, French, German or Italian. 


= Chances of Advancement 
a and Making Money Doubled 
But one must not for an instant consider this necessity 


of knowing at least one other language an unpleasant 
necessity! It is true that one’s chances of advance- 
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CORTINAPHONE 


The Standard Language 
Method Since 1882 


PROOF In Only § Days! 


Right in your own home you test our method. WE 
GUARANTEE you will be delighted with the RESULTS in FIVE 
DAYS-—or it eosts you nothing! Full particulars in our Free Book. 


The CORTINAPHONE Short-Cut Language Method 
Puts a Native Instructor Right in Your Home 


Fascinating Cortinaphone Records—playable on any 
phonograph—bring a native instructor right into your home, to talk-~to 
you whenever and as often as you wish. Just like being abroad with a 
refined and witty native companion—conversing, visiting shops and 
points of interest, attending theatres and opera, arranging train, hotel 
accommodations—learning your new language naturally because you 
“live” every word! py 

And sparkling conversation books show you what records tell you. 

You learn to read and write the language as you learn 
| to speak it. 








ment, of getting a job, of making money are actually 
doubled by knowing another language—but so also are 
one’s social pleasure, happiness and appreciation of 
what other countries and people have to give us. 

These things were of course true 51 years ago when 
the great Edison and Count Cortina worked together 
to aa the now world-renowned Cortinaphone 
Method of learning languages, and countless thou- 
sands the world over have benefited. But what was 
true of an isolated America half a century ago, is 
doubly true NOW of an America which leads the world 
and has become a neighbor to every nation on earth. 

French, the diplomatic language of the world, with 
your English, will take you anywhere on the globe. 
And you learn to speak French at once—the very day 
you get your Cortinaphone course. 


An Enjoyable Pastime 
From Which You LEARN 


A Frenchman speaks to you—you repeat 
the words, phrases, sentences after him—and that’s all 
there is to it. You speak French as the Frenchman 
speaks it. It’s so easy and simple that a child of 7 
grasps and follows the idea instantl 


Italian or German by the Cortinaphone Method is 
really an intriguing pastime. Each evening shut off 
the radio for 15 minutes, turn on Cortina, and believe a 








The NEW Deal 


The “New Deal” ends 
America’s policy of isolation. 
New opportunities for busi- 
ness advancement, money- 
making, social contacts, rec- 
reation, are immediately 
opened up by our great presi- 
dent’s policy—if you know a 
foreign language. This is so 

z easily done by the Cortina- 
For an adult, the learning of French, Spanish, ae Method that you will 
e simply amazed at your 

rapid daily progress. 


Be a “two-language” person, with doubled social 
and cultural advantages. Do not travel abroad as a 
bewildered, overcharged “tourist’”—but as a confident 
visitor who speaks the language! Or if you stay at 
home, knowing another language opens up new plea- 
sures, Yes, of earnings too, if you apply it for business 
success. 


You Can EARN More—and ENJOY 
More If You Know Another Language 

New friendships! New pleasures! Foreign 
literature, once a “closed book’, becomes a rich feast. 


Operas bring double enjoyment! 

anguage ability means bigger business advan- 
tages. In every field, two-language Americans get the 
preference. 

No matter what your ambitions may be—whether 
cultural progress, more friends, greater success, or all 
three—learning a language is a delightful and lastingly 
worthwhile way of Deliak them. 


You Must Be Delighted with the Cor- 
tinaphone Method—or You Pay Nothing 

Now, in just a few spare minutes a day 
you can learn a language. Within 5 days you will be 
delighted with the Cortinaphone Method—or you pay 














it or not, in but a little while you understand and are 
speaking a foreign language! And without the usual 
grammar drudgery, memorizing, syntax or dry reading and study. 


You'll Be Amazed At How Quickly You Pick It Up 


Just listen to this record—made by cultured, clear-voiced 
natives, Start to speak FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN or ITALIAN 
at once—through the famous Cortinaphone Method! You'll be amazed 


how quickly you pick up your new language. It’s actually FUN! Easiest, 
surest way to learn a language at home. 


Portable Phonograph 
GIVEN 


For Limited Time Only! 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


Absolutely FREE of extra 


charge. Not only plays Cortinaphone 
records, but is an ideal machine for 


all records, at home or to take on 
vacation, to camps, on trips. 

Imported Swiss motor—precision 
made, built for long years of hard 
usage, reproducer of latest type. At- 
tractively covered with best quality 
black waterproof “‘Leatherette”. Con- 
tains artistically embossed album 
with ample capacity for carrying 
extra records. 

Mail coupon at once for free book 
and full details. 











Send Today! 


nothing. Simply listen—imitate—repeat—and in about 
6 weeks you are speaking perfectly—just like a native! 


FREE Book 
Mail This Coupon Today! 


Without obligation, get the 
facts now. Our FREE Book, “The 
Cortina Short-Cut”’, tells you how 

you can learn a language this 

quick, inexpensive, and fascinat- 
ing way. We’ll also send full de- 
tails of our 5-Day Money-Back 

Offer, and about FREE Phono- 

graph given to Cortina students. 

ail coupon NOW. 


CORTINA ACADEMY 
(Est. 1882) Suite C-24 


105 W. 40 St. New York, N.Y. 

Oe ee eS ee oe ee ee 
CORTINA ACADEMY (Est. 1882) 
105 W. 40th St., New York City. 

Send me—without obligation--your booklet “The Cortina Short-Cut”, 
full facts about your special “PROOF-IN-5-DAYS” Offer, and about 
the offer of Phonograph FREE of extra charge. 

(Check language in which you are interested) 
() French 0) Spanish [] Italian () German 
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set forth by Notovitch wrote to The 
Morning Post calling attention to the 
steady accumulation of evidence, how- 
ever circumstantial, tending to show 
that Christ actually may have wan- 
dered as. far as Tibet. 

Notovitch, who after the Turkish 
War ended in 1878, had spent nine 
years wandering from the Balkan 
Peninsula across the Caucasus to Cen- 
tral Asia, Persia, and India, returned 
to Europe in 1887 with news of an an- 
cient Oriental manuscript containing 
memoirs of Jesus’s ministry in those 
lands. The original, supposed to be in 
the archives of Lhassa, he had not ex- 
amined. But he had made abundant 
translations from a copy treasured by 
the Buddhist monks at Leh. 

The ancient document was entitled 
“The Life of Saint Issa (Jesus in Pali), 
Best of the Sons of Men.” It recounted, 
not only Jesus’s supposed wanderings 
in the Orient, to which He journeyed 
by the merchant caravan routes, but 
also the story of His crucifixion: 
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“The earth trembled and the heavens 
wept because of the great crime com- 
mitted in the land of Israel. For there 
was tortured and murdered the great 
and just Issa, in whom was manifest 
the Soul of the Universe.” 

“The divine child,” the document 
continues, ‘“‘to whom the name Issa was 
given, commenced in his tender years 
to talk of the only and indivisible God, 
exhorting the strayed souls to repent. 

“When Issa was 13 years old, the 
age at which an Israelite is expected 
to marry, the modest house of his in- 
dustrious parents became a meeting 
place of the rich and illustrious, who 
were anxious to have as a son-in-law 
the young Issa, who was already cele- 
brated for the edifying discourses he 
made in the name of the All-Powerful. 

“Then Issa secretly absented him- 
self from his father’s house, left Jeru- 
salem, and, in a train of merchants, 
journeyed toward the Sindh ... In 
his fourteenth year, young Issa, the 
Blessed One, came this side of the 
Sindh and settled among the Aryas.” 

According to the manuscript the 
priests of Brahma received him joy- 
fully, and taught him to read and 
understand the Vedas. He spent six 
years in Benares and other holy cities, 
dwelling among the slaves and out- 
casts to whom he taught the Holy 
Scriptures. This aroused the enmity of 
the Brahmins, who warned him that 
the slave classes were forbidden to 
hear the reading of the Vedas. 

The priests and warriors resolved to 
kill him, but Issa, warned by his hum- 
ble followers, escaped and continued on 
his way through the land of Buddha. 
Finally, after many years, he turned 
West again. “Issa—was 29 years old 
when he arrived in the land of Israel.” 

When Notovitch returned to Europe 
with the project of publishing his trans- 
lation of the Oriental manuscript, he 
received scant encouragement. Digni- 
taries of the Greek and Roman 
churches advised against it, though 
they commended his researches. The 
great French philosopher Renan offered 
to make a report of his discovery to the 
Academy. But it was not until 1894 
that the work appeared, first in French, 
later in English, under the title, ‘The 
Unknown Life of Jesus.” 

As one correspondent in The Morn- 
ing’ Post discussion recalls, Notovitch’s 
book elicited proofs by a noted German 
Orientalist, Prof. Theodor Noldeke, that 
the so-called ancient document on 
which it was based was a “forgery by 
a modern European.” Yet, insists an- 
other of the controversialists, “though 
the manuscript was believed to be 
spurious, it reflected traditions that 
were widespread in the East.” 

In more recent years another Rus- 
sian, the artist-explorer, Nicholas Roe- 
rich, claimed to have found confirma- 
tion of the Issa tradition among the 
people of Central Asia. Starting in the 
Himalayas, Roerich spent four and a 
haif years, from 1924 to 1928, in 
Northern India, the Altai Mountains, 
Mongolia, Central Gobi, and Tibet. In 


.his “Altai Himalaya” he wrote: 


“The local people know the legend 
and with deep reverence they speak of 
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Issa. It is significant to hear a loca) 
inhabitant, a Hindu, relate how Iss, 
preached beside a small pool near the 
bazaar under a great tree which no 
longer exists.” 











TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected In 
The News of the Last Week; 


Born: To Lady Cavendish, better 
known as Adele Astaire the dancer, a 
daughter, in Lismore Castle, Ireland, 
The child died three hours later. 

Transferred: Hiram Bingham Jr, 
one of the seven sons of the former 
Connecticut Senator, from his post as 
vice consul at Warsaw to third secre- 
tary at our London embassy. 

Died: Charles H. Sabin, chairman of 
the board of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York and husband of the anti- 
prohibition crusader, at his South- 
ampton, Long Island home of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage. 

Getting into banking in Albany by 
virtue of having pitched a good base- 
ball game for the local team, he rose 
rapidly and had soon attracted enough 
attention to be called to New York by 
Thomas Fortune Ryan to head the new- 
ly formed National Copper Bank. He 
went to the Guaranty in 1910. 
®Reinhold Tiling, famous German 
rocket builder in Osnabrueck, Hanover. 
One of the most famous of the younger 
Germans interested in such work, he 
built model rocket ships which flew as 
high as six miles. All his models were 
powered with liquid fuels, an explosion 
of which gave him his fatal injuries. 
®William W. McLaughlin, 86, once 
known as “the millionaire cop” of the 
New York police force, at Mt. Kisco, 
N.Y. 

Joining the force in 1868, he worked 
his way up to a captaincy and was one 
of the biggest figures at headquarters 
until the Lexow investigation unearthed 
enough charges against him to have 
him indicted for extortion. After two 
trials the Appellate court reversed the 
lower court’s decision and freed him 
from a two and a half year sentence. 

He made the bulk of his fortune after 
capturing a man who was attempting 
to blackmail Jay Gould, the financier. 
The latter generously supplied the 
policeman with market tips. A large 
part of McLaughlin’s fortune went into 
his art collection. 

Returned: F. Trubee Davison, Presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, from an African hunting 
trip. The bag which he and his wife 
got for the museum included five ele- 
phants, three hunter’s hartebeests, one 
lion, one leopard. The Negro porters 
on the trip reminded Davison of Amer- 
ican college boys. When his wife killed 
a lion with one shot, they hoisted her 
on their shoulders and cheered. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


_ 


STAGE: “Champagne, Sec” Full 
Of Fine Wit, Song, and Dance 





Apart from the irrelevant title with 
its irritating and ungrammatical com- 
ma, there is no fault to be found with 
“Champagne, Sec,” the up-to-date ver- 
sion of ‘Die Fledermaus” which Dwight 
Deere Wiman has installed in the Mo- 
rosco Theater, New York. 

Good taste is hard to define, but this 
production of the Johann Strauss mas- 
terpiece is certainly teeming with fine 
examples of it. Jo Mielziner’s settings 
are exquisite. The creaky old book 
has been brought up to date in just 
the right manner by Lawrence Lang- 
ner, who this year insists on calling 
himself Alan Child. Robert A. Simon’s 
new lyrics are neat and witty. 

Director Monty Woolley has done Mr. 
Simon and the audience a service by 
insisting that all the singers enunciate 
so that the words of the songs can be 
clearly understood. Peggy Wood, as 
Rosalinde, can rarely have been in bet- 
ter voice or looked lovelier, while Hel- 
en Ford, as Adele, the maid, has a part 
that suits her perfectly and of which 
she takes full advantage. 

By grace and precision a young danc- 
er named Paul Haakon manages to 
stand out in a uniformly fine cast. Dis- 
covered by Mr. Wiman in an obscure 
Fourteenth Street restaurant, Mr. Haa- 
kon is making his Broadway debut. He 
is still under twenty and no astrologist 
is needed to predict a brilliant career 
for him. 


ART: Treasures of Ryan Home 
To Be Sold at Public Auction 


In November, 1928, Thomas Fortune 
Ryan died in New York, leaving an 
estate of more than $100,000,000. Last 
week, executors of the estate ordered a 
sale at auction of his notable art col- 
lection. The American Art Associa- 
tion Anderson Galleries will conduct 
the sale on Nov. 23, 24, and 25. 

Mr. Ryan’s collection of Limoges en- 
amels is considered one of the finest in 
the world. A large rectangular plaque 
—“Entry into Jerusalem’’—executed by 
Nardon Penicaud, is perhaps the most 
famous. It was once a treasure of the 
Sigismond Bardac collection. There is 
a Penicaud “Triptych,” a “Crucifixion” 
by Monvaerni, acquired from the Pier- 
pont Morgan collection, and many thir- 
teenth century enamels. Tapestries, 
bronzes, and rugs will also be sold., 

Mr. Ryan’s life makes a typically 
American poverty-to-riches story. His 
father was a Lovingston, Va., tailor, 
and at 14°the boy was orphaned. 

How he went from a clerkship in a 
Baltimore dry-goods commission house 
to a clerk’s job in a Wall Street brok- 
erage concern, and how he rose to be- 
come a great figure in the world of big 
business reads like an Alger tale. 

He organized the electrification of 
the transit systems of many Eastern 
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cities. He saved the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society from default almost 
single-handed, and by a series of fa- 
mous company mergers formed the 
American Tobacco Co. 

He was a generous benefactor, main- 
ly but not exclusively, of Roman Cath- 
olic interests. In 1910, he gave $25,- 
000 to the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York for the purchase of Rodin 
sculptures. 

His home, at 858 Fifth Avenue, has 
always been a joy to bus-top riders. 
Mr. Ryan turned almost a third of a 
block into a private garden, which 
stands out in pleasant contrast to the 
endless rows of masonry walls. Many 
of the sculptures in this oasis will be 
in the auction sale. 

In value and significance this auction 
is expected to be one of the most im- 
portant art sales in recent years. 


MUSIC: 


Join in Orchestra Benefit 

Things strange and wonderful in the 
musical history of Philadelphia oc- 
curred last week. Six hundred din- 
ners were served at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, while the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra supplied incidental 
music. 

The purpose was to raise money. 
Last Spring, rather than let the or- 
chestra disband or be reduced in size, 
the musicians agreed to take a pro- 
visional 19% cut, totaling $30,000. 
The directors promised to try to raise 
the money to pay them in full. 

The dinner was the result. It was 
followed by an auction of unsold tick- 
ets for the orchestra’s Winter con- 
certs. Bidding continued until nearly 
midnight, at which time a _ count 
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THIS MAN SOLVES 
YouR PROBLEM 
OF BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence gives executives all 
the information they must have—gives it in 
the language they understand. Graphic 
charts illustrate —_ major point. Terse 
comments save reading time. Here are 
some appraisals from leaders in industry: 
“The forthright approach and complete 
coverage seem to me to make it unique in 
its field. . . « The old fashioned pub- 
lications dealing with business and 
finance were muffled, ambiguous, evasive 
like the conditions they described. Hail 
the new time and 
digest.” 
“We are paying $50.00 a year for a 
weekly service which hardly compares 
with yours.” 
“The ECONOSTAT fills a real need 
and will take the place for me of three 
or four other publications to which | 
formerly a0 el su 
The ECONOSTAT is in fact a weekly con- 
sultation with a renowned business econo- 
mist. It is just what you've always wanted. 
Try it—for only a dollar. 


the new business 


Weekly Information 
The News of Tomenee 


The Eight Major Industri 
Daily Commodity Prices 
Law for the Executive 
Corporation Analyses 
Financial Markets 
Important Statistics 


No Tips—Only Facts—No Opinions 








Enclosed please find one dollar. Send me The 
ECONOSTAT for the next six weeks at this 
special introductory rate. 


Tithe secccsesss 


The ECONOSTAT 
21 West Street New York City 
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showed that almost $17,000 had been 
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WANTED 


Men and women 
of good standing 
alert enough to 
seize an oppor- 
tunity and make 
the most of it 
—to introduce 
NEWS-WEEK in 


their communities. 


ACME PHOTOS 


WHEN THE LEAVES FALL 
YOUR EARNINGS RISE 


Habitually, this is the time when progressive 
folk plan for winter reading. 

Our representatives’ orders—and the amount 
of money they earned—more than doubled last 
month, and each week shows a further substan- 
tial increase. Today, amid a world turned up- 
side down, progressive folk want to keep intel- 
ligently abreast of events—to know what is 
happening, to understand it. 

NEWS-WEEK will be invaluable to them 
because it keeps them better informed on world 
events in less time than other weekly magazines. 


THIS MEANS MONEY TO YOU! 


Tf you want to earn extra money—and Christmas 
is not far ahead—send now for sample copies, 
supplies and instructions. 


Inquire of 


L. S. Erger 
Representatives’ Subscription Department 
NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 

1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 








received. 

It was an amusing evening. Leopold 
Stokowski and his “Philadelphians” 
unbent to the extent of rendering “We 
Won’t Be Home Until Morning,” and 
“Hello-Everybody” Kate Smith went 
highbrow and obliged with an aria from 
“Samson and Delilah.” Efrem Zim- 
balist, one of the world’s outstanding 
violinists, played a_ selection from 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Coq d’Or.” 

William H. Woodin, musical Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, assured the 
gathering he could “see deliverance 
on the horizon.” The program includ- 
ed his suite, “Covered Wagon Days.” 
Secretary Woodin plays the piccolo, 
an instrument which Mr. Stokowski 
described as an “ill wind that nobody 
blows good.” 

W. Curtis Bok, vice president of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association, 
presided. He announced that under 
contracts recently signed the Associa- 
tion would receive $33,000 for making 
broadcasts and phonograph records. 

When the guests had been ushered 
out to the mellifluous strains of “The 
Blue Danube,” it was found that the 
budget of the organization had been 
balanced and that the musicians’ pro- 
visional salary cut would be 9% instead 
of 19%. The board subsequently an- 
nounced that it still intended to raise 
enough money to pay the men in full. 


SCREEN: Fine British Film of 
The Life of King Henry VIII 


The once widely held theory that the 
English do not know how to make a 
good movie is completely and finally 
discredited by “The Private Life of 
Henry VIII” (London Film Produc- 
tions). 

It is splendidly impudent, bawdy, and 
humorous. Charles Laughton, as the 
lecherous monarch, is the splitting im- 
age of the famous Holbein portrait, and 
the supporting cast is uniformly excel- 
lent. 

Reports from England have it that 
the natives were somewhat outraged at 
what they considered a burlesque of one 
of their greatest monarchs. Americans 
should not find this any drawback. All 
they have to do is go see “The Private 
Life of Henry VIII” and be amused. 

Citizens of the United States must be 
warned, however, that the Puritan 
proprieties are put to something of a 
strain. The easily-shocked should be- 
ware. The scene in which Henry and 
Anne of Cleves play cards on their wed- 
ding night is particularly abounding in 
double meanings. It is also one of the 
most skillfully directed scenes of the 
kind ever produced. Ernst Lubitsch 
himself could hardly have done better. 
The man handling the megaphone in 
this instance was Alexander Korda, a 
Hungarian. 

The action of the film begins with 
the execution of Anne Boleyn and ends 
with the King having become the hen- 
pecked husband of Katherine Parr. This 
affords Mr. Laughton an opportunity 
to portray a variety of emotions and to 
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grow visibly older. The changes in his 
movements and expressions, as well as 
his make-up, are handled with surpass. 
ing skill. 

“The Good Companions:” Fox-Gay. 
mont-British have made a thoroughly 
likable picture out of J. B. Priestley’s 
novel. 

Needless to say, many of the details 
and sub-plots of the picaresque nove] 
had to be cut, but the essential thing 
has been retained—the infectious good 
nature of the members of the traveling 
theatrical troupe. 

Americans will need a glossary of 
English stage terms to understand the 








Charles Laughton as Henry VIII 


dialogue completely, but no _ special 
knowledge is required to be susceptible 
to the charm of Jessie Matthews and 
John Gielgud. Unlike many British pro- 
ductions, this one is kept moving rapid- 
ly. Unlike all American backstage 
movies, nothing happens on the movie 
stage that could not happen on a real 
stage. The massed chorus numbers on 
impossible settings are mercifully ab- 
sent. 

“I’m No Angel:” In this Paramount 
release Mae West again demonstrates 
to all that she is the world’s best bad 
actress. 

“When I’m good, I’m very, very good 
—but when I’m bad I’m better,” she 
boasts, and it is no overstatement. “Am 
I making myself clear?” she inquires 
at another point in the film. The roar 
of laughter with which the line is 
greeted proves that she is. Subtlety 's 
not part of Miss West’s make-up. 

But subtlety is not what Mae West 
fans want. The more she exaggerates 
her hip-swaying and eye-rolling, the 
better they like it. She can be imitated 
but not burlesqued. It would be impos- 
sible to overdo the part as much as she 
does herself. 

The plot of “I’m No Angel,” written 
by Miss West herself, with suggestions 
by Lowell Brentano, is not so distil- 
guished. A voluptuous lady lion-tamer 
in a circus also tames men. Eventually 
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she makes the “big time” and meets a 
wealthy young New Yorker. (Cary 
Grant). Although it is against her prin- 
ciples, marriage is the eventual out- 
come. 

Meanwhile, there are enough typical 
Mae West lines to raise innumerable 
jaughs, and there is a courtroom scene 
that is surely the most ridiculous on 
record. When Miss West finally achieves 
affluence, she is waited on hand and 
foot by four colored maids. To show her 
command of the situation she says to 
one of them: “Beulah, peel me a 
grape.” That might be considered the 
height of elegance. 


AMUSEMENT NOTES: A Heroine 
Wanted; Mustn’t Mind Snakes 


M. A. Weatherell, an English film 
producer, is organizing a company to 
play stock in Africa and make films at 
the same time. He is advertising for 
a leading lady who is young, good- 
looking, and intelligent. She must be 
able to stand the daylight without 
elaborate make-up, be prepared to 
travel 20,000 miles, do a film ballroom 
scene in the Red Sea, pay no attention 
to snakes, crocodiles, lions, and other 
fauna—except where the plot demands 
—and be able to play a different part 
nightly. Line forms to the right. 

Round and Round: Title changing has 
always been a popular sport for Broad- 
way theatrical producers. Even so, the 
forthcoming Al Woods play starring 
Fay Bainter has been subjected to un- 
usually severe treatment. Originally 
called “For God and Country,” it was 
known for some time as “Virtue On 
Horseback.” Now, unless Mr. Woods 
has another inspiration, it is to come to 
New York next week as “Move On, 
Sister.” 

















CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





EVER IN MY HEART (Warner Bros.). A 
tear jerker based on the hardly novel 
theme that wartime marriages between 
nationalities may lead to sad complica- 
tions. Barbara Stanwyck and Otto Kru- 
ger are the unfortunate pair. 


BEFORE DAWN (RKO). A mystery film 
by the late Edgar Wallace dealing with 
the activities of a criminal of the “Jack 
the Ripper’ type. Dudley Digges and 
Warner Oland are involved. 


MY WOMAN (Columbia). Helen Twelve- 
trees in a film which purports to show 
what goes on behind the scenes in a radio 
station. Wallace Ford and Victor Jory 
play supporting roles. 
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ADVENTURE: Oliver La Farge 
Writes a Breezy Sailor Yarn 


LONG PENNANT. By Oliver La Farge. 305 
pages, 71,000 words. Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston. $2.50. 


Oliver La Farge, the young anthro- 
pologist whose “Laughing Boy,” won 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1929, has always 
been specially interested in two kinds 
of people: Indians and sailors. He used 


the Indians in his first two novels. In 
“Long Pennant,” his third, he uses the 
sailors. 

The eight men whose adventures are 
told in “Long Pennant” sailed on board 
the privateer Glimpse during the War 
of 1812. As the story opens, they are 
dealing with a captured sloop. Two 
of them learn that the prize is owned 
by Americans and is therefore illegal 
prey. But in as much as she flew false 
colors for fear of the British and car- 
ried a lot of gold, they decide to hold 
her. 

The sloop is separated from the pri- 
vateer in a hurricane and wrecked on a 
little island. Her crew live with the 
native Indians until they have time to 
build another boat. Their former ship- 
mates continue the voyage home. One 
of them stops at the sprightly French 
town of New Orleans and succumbs to 
absinthe; the others divide the prize 
money at Chog’s Cove, R. I. The en- 
suing chapters delineate the lives of 
these several individuals. 

Of a scientific turn of mind, Mr. La 
Farge enjoys using romantic materials 
to build a realistic tale. In spite of 
its form, his book is not so much a 
story of individuals, as a picture of a 
vanished section of Yankee life. The 
artist is an expert in local color. 

Oliver La Farge may be said to have 
inherited the materials which go to 
make this book. Benjamin Franklin 
and Commodore Perry are among his 
ancestors. Most of his summers have 
been spent on the Rhode Island Coast. 
For two years he taught at Tulane Uni- 
versity in New Orleans. 


REFORMER: Slowly We Go Up 
Says Charles Edward Russell 


BARE HANDS AND STONE WALLS. By 
Charles Edward Russell. 427 pages, 108,- 
000 words. Scribners, New York. $3. 


“Honest business? There is no such 
thing.” That goes for patriotism and 
politics as well, according to Charles 
Edward Russell. Such was the con- 
clusion he reached when he came 
East as a boy from Iowa to attend 
college. He has stuck to it for 50 
years. 

During that time he has been every- 
thing from Hearst editor to Chautau- 
qua lecturer. He has hunted down 
scandals with a flourishing pen. His 
“Bare Hands and Stone Walls” is not 


so much a personal biography as a | 
scrapbook of a fighting reformer—live- | 


ly, engaging, and worldly wise. 

The author has been through a lot 
of battles. He has sponsored Free 
Traders, Populists, the Greenback boys, 
the colored race, and the foes of bosses 
and big contractors in New York. 
This is only a partial list. He de- 
scribes the leaders in all these out- 
bursts, and tells some of their ex- 
ploits. At the end of each sketch is 
an “autopsy,” such as the following: 
“Muckraking came to its death by 
strangulation at the hands of persons 
and interests perfectly well known.” 

Last Spring’s Congress, he says, “left 
nothing unfulfilled of the Greenback 
program except the abolition of the 
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tite. Yet nicotine neither flavors 
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smoking. 
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national banks, and three bills were 
pending to achieve that result.” 

It is one of his few comments on the 
contemporary scene, for Mr. Russell 
deals mostly with alarms that have 
died away. Occasionally he sounds 
discouraged. , 

Yet Mr. Russell loves people, and 
his hates are always specific. Capi- 
talism and the British Empire are two 
of his pet aversions, but he has hope, 
even ‘for them. “Slowly we go up,” 
he says at the end of his book, in 
spite of “a murderous system.” 

Mr. Russell has been city editor of 
The New York World; managing edi- 
tor of The New York American, and 
publisher of The Chicago American. 
An ardent Socialist, he has twice been 
candidate for Governor of New York 
State, once for Mayor of New York 
City, and once for the United States 
Senate. He was never elected to 
office. In 1919, when his party wanted 
to nominate him for the Presidency, 
he declined. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY: A Skein of 
Stories by Ford Madox Ford 


IT WAS THE NIGHTINGALE. By Ford 


Madox Ford. 373 pages, 78,000 words, 
Index. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $3. 


Off and on since he was 17, Ford 
Madox Hueffer, who later became Ford 
Madox Ford, has been having books 
published. His latest, called an auto- 
biography, is a skein of literary remi- 
niscences. It sparkles with good stories 
and cynical comments. 

The author was a friend of Joseph 
Conrad, with whom he collaborated for 
ten years. He founded The English Re- 
view in 1908, and came to know all the 
writing celebrities. After the war, in 
which he was gassed, he wrote four 
novels on England’s war psychology 
and war problems: “Some Do Not,” 
“No More Parades,” “A Man Could 
Stand Up,” and “The Last Post.” 

Though he writes more about Eng- 
land than anything else, he does not 
live there, and he thinks of himself as 
a man without a country. In Paris, he 
founded the “transatlantic review,” the 
title of which, in lower case, gave him 
the reputation of being a Communist. 
Mr. Ford, however, is a Roman Cath- 
olic. He showed many expatriate writ- 
ers the road to fame, including James 
Joyce and Ernest Hemingway. He 
changed his name from Hueffer to Ford 
for “quite private” reasons. 

These events are not reported chron- 
ologically or very clearly, however. Mr. 
Ford starts his chapters with an inci- 
dent, then paints in the background and 
tells the results. For 34 pages he de- 
scribes the birth of a novel, and for 
seven he weighs the relative merits of 
pen and typewriter as tools of the au- 
thor’s trade. 

Meanwhile, the reminiscences begin 
to creep in. He tells how John Gals- 
worthy lost a wad of bills, a pin, and 
a ring in a shell-game because he was 
stubborn, and describes the epic meet- 
ing of James Joyce and Marcel Proust. 
(Each of the great pair found that the 
other had not read his works; so they 
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STOCK OPEN HIGH 


THE DRAGON Philo Vance inves- Sickening terror Philo Vance’s in- 


LOW CLOSE NET 
Every clue fits in a “we 


MURDER CASE. tigates death in the aroused by disap- sufferable superior- the finished jig- 


By 8. S. Van Dine. legendary Dragon pearing corpses and 
‘00 a New the marks of 


311 pages, 92,000 Pool 


ity makes the read- saw puzzle, but the 
a@oerresent his murderer escapes 


‘ words. Seceribners, York suburban es- dragon’s vengeance. achievements. the chair, 
New York. tate. 
THE CRANK IN Six curious travel- Ludovic Travers and The clever detec- The finale is with- +$2 


THE CORNER. ers in a French a French detective, tives too often find out violence, con- 
By Christopher railway compart- hopelessly em- things out and sisting of analysis 


Bush. 290 pages, ment, and two are broiled in contra- 
ds. Wil- murdered ina man- dictions, find 
liam Morrow & ner wholly baffling. club-foot missing. 


86,000 wor 
Co., New York. 


S. 8S. MURDER. 


smugly keep the in- and a telephone call 
a formation to them- to apprehend the 
selves. villain. 


An amusing girl, Real humor and The only imperfec- All concerned are +$2 


By Q. Patrick. 306 traveling for her suspense accent a _ tions are the final gathered in the 
67,000 


pages, 
words. Farrar & bridge-player poi- 
Rinehart, New soned the first night ror and 
York. out. murder. 


health, sees a delightful atmos- scene and the fact captain’s cabin, 
phere of genial — that the murderer and it is proved 
a secon 


was inhumanly that the murderer 
clever. must be present. 














discussed digestive complaints until 8 
in the morning.) 

The author’s sarcastic wit is not quite 
sharp enough to make easy reading out 
of this mass of anecdotes and asides. 
“You may think it slipshod and discur- 
sive,” he says to the reader at one point, 
discussing his own style. The criticism 
is fair. 

* 


BITTER YOUTH: Misadventures 
Of a Modern Heroine’s Son 


THE DEATH OF A WORLD. By Romain 
Rolland. 363 pages, 91,000 words. Holt, 
New York. $2.50. 


The famous author of this book says 
he thinks of his work more readily in 
terms of music than literature. Tak- 
ing him at his word, “The Death of a 
World” may be called the fourth move- 
ment of a post-war symphony inspired 
by the Paris of the troubled years just 
after the Armistice. 

It is the fourth of a series of volumes 
describing Annette Riviere, Romain 
Rolland’s gallant modern heroine. She 
and her son, Marc, live in a Paris that 
is trying to find itself. After unlucky 
days as a governess in the house of a 
rich Rumanian, Annette becomes sec- 
retary to a munitions broker. There 
she succeeds in exerting a good influ- 
ence by sheer strength of character. 

The bitter youth, Marc, is mixed up 
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WHITE PIRACY. 
profligate hunting set of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, by James Warner 
Bellah. 271 pages, 62,000 words. Farrar 
& Rinehart, New York. $2. 


HAPPY DAYS. Sixty-one simple verses from 
the pen of Ogden Nash, ranging from one 
of six words to another of fifteen pages 
with music. Illustrated by Soglow, the 
linear humorist. 1f* pages. 
Schuster, New York. $2. 

THE SHORT BIBLE. Abridgment of an 
American translation which puts the 
Bible in modern dress. Those who have 
read it before will be both surprised and 
displeased at some of the changes. 545 
pages, 115,000 words. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, $2. 

ESCAPE TO LIFE. By Ferenc Kormendi. 
A novel of youth and the wild life in 
Hungary after the war. Effective in 
Spite of a too-formal translation. 328 
ay 80,000 words. Morrow, New York, 
2.50. 


Racy novel of life of*a 


Simon & 


QUEER INDIA. Mr. H. George Franks, who 
has spent the last eleven years as a jour- 
nalist in India, briefly discusses supersti- 
tion, marriage, caste, and crime in the 
seething peninsula, Sober chapters. on 
touchy subjects. 240 pages, 70,000 words, 
Morrow, New York. 50, 
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with revolutionaries at a period when 
the intelligentsia of Paris were meet- 
ing in the university library “to pool 
their doubts.” After a number of mis- 
adventures, he falls in love. 

What happens objectively to these 
people does not much interest M. Rol- 
land. His stories concern the adven- 
tures of tortured spirits. 

“Jean Christophe,” which appeared in 
ten volumes twenty years ago, was the 
life of a musical genius not unlike Bee- 
thoven. That work gave its author an 
undisputed place in twentieth century 
literature. His latest one is a study 
of two sensitive human minds in an 
era of darkness. 

Even in French, the pages of intro- 
spection and questioning make these 
works ponderous. In translation, the 
heaviness is even more apparent. 


BOOK NEWS: Volume of Verse 
By America’s Youngest Poet 


Miss Mary Prescott Penny is “the 
youngest poet in America.” She is 12 
years old and lives in Forest Hills, 
Long Island. Her initial opus, entitled 
“Children’s Corner,” has been published 
by Greenberg. The prodigy is a descen- 
dant of both Francis Scott Key, author 
of “The Star Spangled Banner,” and 
William Prescott, the historian. 

Shirtless: Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
last week lost his shirt to a dentist. He 
appeared for a lecture at the American 
Women’s Club ine Paris in a sack suit, 
explaining that a local dentist, instead 
of formally presenting a bill for $720, 
had garnisheed his evening clothes. 

Finns: The largest bookshop in Eu- 
rope covers a whole block in Helsing- 
fors, Finland. It seems that the Finns 
are most omnivorous readers and buy 
more books per capita than any other 
people. 

Booming: Since the advent of hard 
times, the number of people using pub- 
lic libraries has increased 40%, accord- 
ing to Carl H. Milan, secretary of the 
American Library Association. Four 
million new readers are now sending in 
requests for books at library desks. 
Technical and educational works, not 
fiction, are the favorites. 
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That Dingy, Vellw Coating on your Leeth... 
1O to L its 


I guess [ll have to give up cig- Don’t be silly. [ll show you a An ugly brown stain. Just like 
arettes. They discolor my teeth fy safe and simple way to remove tobacco leaves on your teeth. 
so badly. those stains. Look at tl:is hand- ‘atch me get rid f' it. 

kerchief. Spotless white! Now 

see what happens when I blow 

smoke through it. 





First a little BOst Tooth Paste Look the stain is gone! Not a Take my advice, dear, and use 

on the spot. Then I brush gen- trace of discoloration. BOsT Tooth Paste. It’s the ONLY 

tly like this. dentifrice designed especially 
to remove the “Smoke Screen” 
from your teeth! 


\ 
} _ 
| D R. BOST’S formula—probably the century’s most 


progressive contribution to the science of oral hygiene 
—is the result of many years of research and experi- 
ment. His long labors were justified because countless 
numbers of smokers are today putting their faith in 
BOST and, as a result, are putting new beauty into 
their smiles. 


SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE—10c 


(Enough for a couple of weeks) 


BOST, Inc., Dept. G-11, 9 East 40 Street, New York City 
I am enclosing 10c for a trial tube of Bost. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








oe MY DRUGGIST Is 


Beware Of Smokers Teeth 
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Dining Saloon aboard S.S. Mariposa 


The talk of the travel world! . . “Mariposa”, 
“Monterey” and “Lurline”, great, new American 
re (A new school of thought in marine luxury 
and comfort.) Youthful Hawaii—jewel of the Pa- 
cific. The combination that is making travel take 
on new life. +. There’s something about this voy- 
age difficult to put into words—like the sparkle 
of champagne and the glow it sends through you. 
+ You'll discover it even in such prosaic guise as 
food. A cuisine that pampers the palate (and cre- 
ates new honors for chefs) presented by a staff 
so skilled, so numerous, five hundred may be 
served as easily as five. ~ A fine perfection of 


knowing-how-to-please, you'll find all about you, 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Matson Line » 











holding good living in the palm of its hand, mul- 
tiplying pleasures by pleasures, making days 
seem like hours you wish could be weeks. ~ If 
“attitudes” and “platitudes” weary; if you’re inter- 
ested in new ways of living, playing and resting; 
if you appreciate pastel skies, tropic sunshine 


-and an island-garden of flowers girdled with satin- 


smooth waves;—then follow summer to Hawaii, 
where a year is “twelve times May”. At a cost 
that won’t make you budget-conscious. + If time 
matters, remember Matson-Oceanic ships have 
quickened transit from California to Hawaii, so 
that within a three-weeks* trip, you may conjure 
from the calendar twelve full days in Hawaii. 


Los Angeles Seattle + Portland 
































Travel cultivated-to-its-zenith by the di- tin 
guished “Mariposa” and “Monterey”. A ~ oy- 
age that matches the gleam of South Seas vral 
lagoons . . . tops the fascination of the m: sti¢ 
Southern Cross. New, unsurpassed speed, s¢f 
vice and luxury to new frontiers. New Zea and 
barely 15 days away, Australia a brief 18 ays. 
Low fares and All-expense (ship and s!-vré) 
Tours make dollars work like dervish«.. * 
Doesn’t imagination argue plausibly? “hem 
why not resolve to discuss a South »eas 
voyage with your travel agent or our 0, es 
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